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(Embellished by an highly-finished Engraving.) 


LATERITIAM ‘invenit; marmoream reliquit, was the praise applied to 
Augustus, to whom Rome was indebted for‘her magnificence, The build- 
ings, the aqueducts, the superb edifices, with which he adorned the city, 
were Jong the admiration of the world, and the model of artists through suc- 
cessive ages. The veneration they inspired, and the reverence of their foun- 
der, though they'may be supposed to have weighed little with those northern 
hives which overran Italy,. yet contributed to their safety through the mast 
severe shocks of domestic violence, and protected theny from all devastation 
but that of time. ; 

It has been reckoned among the advantages of absolute government, that 
it is alone favourable to the great operations of arts, and those stupendous ef- * 
forts of human labour which employ the collective industry of a nation. 
‘This truth is eminently conspicuous. In republics there is seldom any power 
very predominant, or of long continuance, and great affluence of wealth is 
peculiarly hostile’ to'that system of government, which is meant to approach 
as near as possible to-equality. ‘Thus the power does not exist in an indivi- 
dual to engage the labour of ‘a multitude, to remove obstacles to the execu- 
tion of a great design, to make privute’opposition yield to the general good, 
_ ‘and compel men to act in concert, Butin ‘absolute monarchies all these ad- 
vantages are united, and it will be found upon enquiry that they have seldom 
_been put in action but under despotic governments. 

‘If we should ask whence came it that Augustus found Rome made of brick, 
and was enabled to leave it marble, we should give the same solution as above. 
During the cra of republicanism, however wealthy Italy might be from the 
destruction of Carthage, and the plunder of Greece, its riches were never- 
‘theless scattered among many hands, and few private individuals.possessed 
sufficient fortune to erect public buildings at their own expence. But dur- 
ing the reign of the emperors the riches of the state centered almost in one 
man, who possessed likewise the most absolute power, and could employ 
the inhabitants of a whole province in the erection of ‘a palace, the digging 
of an aqueduct, or the building of a city. iy ; 

It will generally be found that republics shall overflow with wealth, and 
their principal cities be barren of almost all the decorations of arts, and the 
sumptuousness of public magnificence, whilst monarchical states, though 
comparatively poor, : shall exhibit a splendor disproportionate to their riches, 
but the natural growth of their governments. This ttath was particularly 
evident in the different appearance which Holland exhibited as a republic, 
‘and under a‘stadtholder, To the Princes of Orange she is indebted for al- 
‘most all those superb erections which emulate the magnificence of othds 
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states, and, though under them she was perhaps less wealthy, her splendor 
and sumptuousness were greater. In modern Italy, for instance, where most 
of the states are subject to aristocratical governments, particularly in Rome, 
under the dominion of the pope, the contention among these several princes 
seemed to be, which should excel the,other in the decoration of their respec- 
tive cities. Architecture, the growth of this country, here attained its per- 
fection; the senates, the monasteries, the churches, vied with each other 
in grandeur, and each exceeded those of every other nation. We.ma: 
here, indeed, be reminded of many pretty observations :. such-as, that ‘ the 
* palace and the jail shouldered one another ;’ that ‘ the country smiled a 
* garden and a grave ;’ but these apply-not to our, present: subject ; —the 
question is not whether this magnificence be a political good, but whether it 
is not almost exclusively confined to monarchies. The gilded coffin, and the 
smiling sepulchre, may paint the evil of the thing, but we are contending 
for its existence. , 

The subject which, for its peculiar beauty and magnificence, we have 
chosen for our plate, ‘has long been the admiration of travellers, and the’or- 
nament'of Rome. The. waters of this fountain.are extremely salubrious, 
whether for the removal of any. particular complaint we cannot say, but they 
are in high estimation for their power tostrengthen and revivify. It is sup- 
plied by a spring called ¢ Aqua Virginis,’ of which the following story is yet 
preserved :—Some Roman soldiers overtaken by thirst were in quest of 
water, and were shewn this fountain by a young girl from whom it received 
its nam¢. Its qualities were soon known, and Marcus. Agrippa brought it 
in a magnificent aqueduct to his baths'in the city. It rises.on the Salona 


estate, about eight: miles from- Rome, - into. which it Was .conveyed: by — 


Porta Pinciana. The city was a long time supplied with this water, but at 
length the conduits being ruined either by accident or design, though proba- 
bly from the latter, Trajan caused them to be repaired, Aethat period the foun- 
tain did not occupy its#present situation, but was near the baths of Agrippa. 
When the western empire was pushed down the, precipice by the 


successive incursions of the northern hives, every thing great and venera- _ 


ble shared,in one common devastation. — The glory of ages was vio- 
lated by the fury of barbarous invaders, and whatever accident might spare, 
it is certain that reverence spared nothing. In those centuries of destruc- 
tion, ’ 

‘ ‘When tower and temple fell to the ground,’ 


this aqueduct was destroyed. Rome-was deprived of theseiwaters for many — 
ages; it was somewhat more than a thousand years after the period of ils de- 


struction, that Nicolas V, a pope who, whatever might be the colour of his 
other qualities, had a good.title to the praise of magnificence, and public 


spirit, repaired the edifice, and built a fountain.—Atn aqueduct is-a lasting. 


and solid benefit.—A palace may be built for its owner; a senate-house for 
a wealthy aristocracy ; a theatre, and a pantheon, rather for splendor and 
amusement than use and convenience ; but an aqueduct is a public good ; 
a benefit in which the multitude shares ; and for which a nation should. be 


thankful. 

This fountain restoredo the city received the name of Trivia, from the 
three places in which. it discharged itself; a common corruption exchanged 
this name into Trevi. The fountain, however, notwithstanding its extensive 
use, did not correspond with the magnificence, of Rome at that period. 
The character of Clement XII, is not delivered down to us as over liberal, 
bat it was he who, during his pontificate, repaired the aqueducts at an im- 
mense expense, and added the magnificent front to the edifice, which was 


executed trom a design of Nicolo Salvi. “But the gratification of the libe-. 


rality of this prince, in seeing his design compleied, was unhappily one 
cepted 
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cepted by death: Clement did not live long. but his reizn was glorious if 
estimated by the good he did. The fountain and building were finished un- 
der Clement XIII, and decorated with statues, basso relievos of marble, 
and columns of the Corinthian, lonic, and Composi‘e orders, 

It will benecessary that we should. yive a short description of the seve- 
ral designs. 

The statue in the centre represents Oceanus standing ona marine car, 
drawn by two large sea-horses, guided by Tritons, one,full of ferocity and 
impatience, the other of calmness, as a symbol of the sea, which is some 
times tempestuous, and sometimes placid. They are scu'piured by Bracei. 
The statue representing Abundance, on the right of Oceanus, and that of 
‘Health on the left are y Valle... The basso-relievo on the right, with the 
emperor Trajan contempiatingsa plan of the new fountainy, is by Bérgondi; 
and that on the left, with the girl shewing the spring to the Roman soldiers, 
is by Grossi. The first of the four upper statues, with the cornucopia; is by 
Corsini ; the second, of Fertility, by Ludovisi;. the thirdywith the grapes 
and bow], symbolical of autumn, by Queirvlo ; and the last,yerowned with 
flowers, by Pincoleiti. . The two Fames supporting the Pope’s arms are b 
Benaglio. Adjoining to this fountain is the,palace of the Duke di Poli, in 
which are some fine paintings : and on the right is the oratory of. St. Mary 
in Via, where the picture on the altar, representing the o/y family, isto be 
seen executed by Trevisi: i 

The common reader, perhaps, will not be displeased by this minuteness 
of description ; and the admirer of the fine arts would not have been satisfi- 
ed without it. ea 

But the glory.and magnificence of Rome have now. passed away,—perhaps 
for ever. ‘Whatever venerable or sublime she could boast in the fine arts 
has fallen into the handsof those who, in ages of refinement and civilization, 
pillaged her with a worse than northern ravage.--- ; 

Hoe fecere truces non Hunni, ren Alemanni,: 
Non duros cogens Totila ad arma Gothos, 

Sed Gallus, Brenno violentior, occupai arces, 
Raptor et in medio popderat cera toro, , 

France has now become theepository.of the finewarts ; and Italy, which 
had little before to,invite attention, has now less. Her publi¢ buidisigs, her 
churches.and palaces, still remain, but the’ paintings which.decorated them, 
the altar-pieces, and every other superb ornament, have been stript away, and 
carried to enrich.the Louvre. . 

This classic ground’; will not, we,believe, often again invite the curio- 
sity of the traveller. lu-has frequently been alledged against Italy that these 
arts contributed to her effeminacy,.and degradation ; and when the French 
pillaged Rome she was insultingly told so. If this deprivation, however, 
shall produce the effect of raising her to a level among nations, and inspiring 
her witha portion of her ancient spirit, it will be a gain that will amply com- 
pensate the loss of'a Titian, a Raphael, an Angelo, and a Caracci. 
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Enquiry whether Dunning was the Author ‘of Junius. 
(Concluded from page 123.) 
MR. EDITOR, 
LT FLATTER myself I shall be able in this letter to satisfy you, and your 
readers, that Mr. Heron is wrong in his assertion respecting the author of 


Juniuy’s Jietters. The character of Mr. Dunning in private life was amiable 
in the extreme; he had an openness and a candour that are met wiih in few 3 
‘ . Z oO : 
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and his sentiments us a member of parliament, were bold and manly. This 
is his well known character ; not one in which I have drawn him for my pre- 
sent purpose. 1 think then [ may safely infer he was no hypocrite; yet, if 
he be the Junius of Mr. Heron, he must-have been a great and unexampled 
one. His oratory at the bar was, indeed, logical and acute, but never made 
a respectable figure in print; his nice distinctions, divisions, atid subdivi- 
sions ;_ his frittering his subject, instead of serving it up in whole pieces, 
and more particularly, a peculiar quaintness in his style, convince me he, was 
not Junius, who is classical; concise, and elegant throughout ; and appears 
to have possessed those powers of Sentiment, that felicity and terseness of 
expression, and above all, that exquisite taste and selection of language, 
which are seldom found in men who have not been familiar with the press. 
Whoever. Junius*was, “he was an author before he published his letters. 1 
think we may be assured those were not his first essays in print. But Mr, 
Dunning ever published so much as a speech at the bar, or an oration in 
parliament ; a political pamphlet, or a copy of verses; he was a scholar no- 
wise eminently classical ;-and, until he was invested with the unsought ho- 
nour of writing Junius, was never suspected of having had any ambition of 
appearing in print.—Butto the point in dispute. In the commencement 
of the celebrated session (1770), Mr. Dunning was solicitor-general.—Ju- 
nius’s Letters were first published.in January, 1769, and.continued at short , 
intervals of time throughout the year.—Mr. Dunning, we know, resigned 
socn afterwards, but he continued twelve months on the stage---Junius and - 
sdlicitor+general !-All this time he abused the ministers; threatened im- 
peachments ; and eyen menaced the king ;---and was still a minister him- | 
self! There is something so incongruous in this, that, though sophistry 
thay reconcile it to Mr. Dunning as Junius, common sense plainly rejects it, 
No further comment need be made on this patt, The strongest reason with 
Mr.Heron,for making Dunning Junius, is his enmify to, Lord Mansfield, 
and his profgund knowledge of the law. But if it were-his hatred of Lord 
Mansfield that made-him Junius, he would have cémmenced his attack 
sooner on-him, and on one point would not have attacked him at all. He 
-alledges against the Lord Chief Justi¢e his language in the king’s-bench in 
the Grosvenor case : lét us examine this ; fof here, indeed, is a woeful incon- 
sistency: «* Who was the judge,” says Junius in one of his letlers, ** who, 
to save the king’s brother, affirmed that a man of the first rank and quality, 
who obtains a verdict in a suit for criminal conversation, is entitled ‘to no 
greater damages than the meauest mechanic ? Lord Mansfield.” In another 
letter of Philo Juwius, (who the readéf need not be told was Junius himself) 
in answer to a writer who defended Lord Mansfield, are these words; * Ju- 
nius did sever affirm that the crime of seducing the wife of a mechanic, of a 
peer, is not the same, taken in a moral or religious view. What he affirm- 
ed in contradiction to the levelling principle <0 lately adopted by Lord Mans- 
field was, that the damages should be proportioned to the tank and fortune of the par- 
ties; and for this plain reason, (admitted by every other judge that ever sat in 
Westminster-hall) ; because what is compensation and penalty to one man 
is none to another. The sophistical distinction you attempt to draw between 
the person injured, and the person injuring, is MansGeld all over. If you once 
can establish the proposition that the injured party is not entitled to receive 
large damages, it follows pretty evidently that the party injuring shoyld not 
be corppelled to pay them ; consequently the king’s brother is effectually 
screened by Lord Mansfield’s doctrine.” These are Junius’s own words. 
Now it happened in the Grosvenor case, a circumstance which Mr. Heron 
possibly did not know, that Mr. Dunning was the advocate employed for the 
Duke of Cumberland against Mr. Wedderburne, who was retained for Lord 


Grosvenor. If the reader will consult this case, he will find the very argu- 
ments 
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ments Lord Mansfield made use of to the jury, forestalled by Mr. Dunning 
in the defence of his client, the king’s brother. Let the speeches be com- 
pared, and the agreement traced. When this shall be found, is it possible to 
think Dunning and Junius the same? Among many others this was a charge 
upon which Bh thought Lotd Mansfield deserved impeachment,—If it 
were a crime, Dunning Certainly shared in it. Now it may safely be cons 
tended that this is beyond the usual licence of the bar. To brand with such 
. severity a doctrine which he himself supported, as Mr. Dunning, would lave 
been strangely inconsistent, and basely hypocritical in hit, as Junius, The 
character of Mr. Dunning would not admit such a Suspicion; and all the 
honour he might claim, were he really the author of Junius, would not*ba- 
lance the infamy of sui Bee And 4 Mr. Editor, thanking you 
for the opportunity you have given me of stating my Gpiniens on this 

controverted subject? I shall late my ctassleeationt ye ¥ il 


‘Youfs; &. °°" ~ ALB 
Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury. ‘ at r 


Reply to the Criticism.on the Adtempt:to pdint out some 
leading Errors in Burke's: Treatise on the 
Sublime and Beautiful. 
MR. EDITOR, : 


IN the fourteesth number of your Register yow inséfted a paper which I 
sent you called * An Attempt to point oat soteeading Errors in Mr. 
‘Burke's Preatige on the Sublime and-Beautiful.” My success, however,‘fias ~ 
not heen complete, as it seems one of youreorrespondents ‘is disposed ‘to 
controvert my remarks; and‘that with more zeal than good manners.To 
wish all men of the same opinion with myself is soyidle'as not to: justify the 
hope; but to wish that @very’one might give a good reason for his own opi- 
nion, be it what it may, is a duty of common charity in*which I sh6uld re- 
gret tobe wanting. The general meritof this treatise, considerédas a meta- 
physical work, and a work of taste, “l was ready to acknowledge’; nof tliat I 
thought it true, but that the error was new and ingenious; not thatit-con- 
vinced'me, but that it gave méa pleasure, somewhat similar to that of the 
critic, who said—™ Malite cum Scaligero errare, quam? cum Clavio recte 
sapere ;” and as applied to myself;— That it: was more eligible to go 
wrong with Burke than right with Kaims.”* . 

For myself, Sir, it-is' very seldom 1 attempt to handle subjects of litera- 
ture, and am thus unskilful im those flights of oratory and eloquence which 
distinguish your correspondent. 1 seldom venture at a’metaphor or a‘com- 
parison : “mine is the plain prose,—T would say, of common sense, but at 
least of common men.+-I shall not, therefore, rob my antagonist of his 
‘ rock,’ but shall permit him likewise to retain his ¢ seven-fold shield’ of ada- 
mant, asf think it no unsuitable appendage to a ‘ front of brass.’ 

The question which I agitated was, whether astonishment, which is cer- 
tainly one of the first causes of the sublime, be always compounded with 
horror. If I could prove it were not, I apprehend Mr. Burke*would be 
convicted of an error, as he expressly tells us that astonishment is‘that state 
of the soul in which all its emotions are suspended ‘ with some degree of 
horror ;’ and adds, likewise, that astonishment is the passion most frequent. . 
ly raised by the sublime. On this head I differed from him ; and, to confirm 
my reasons, I instanced the words of the Almighty fiat, acknowledged by 
évery critic the most prodigious exainple of the sublime, and peculiarly pro- 
ductive of astonishment. 
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Upon this point we have the authority of Longinus himself, who in’ his 
celebrated letter, in which he confesses the superiority of the Bible in subli- 
mity over the productions of Homer and Virgil, says, that the words 
** yavecbw Qws Kas eyevero,” are— Let there be light, and there. was 
light,” is the strongest example of thesublime that can be cited. But your 
correspondent says that this does not present as with the sublime in the 
highest degree, but prodaces no other sensation in the mind than reverence 
and admiration... If he differs from me, he at least differs from Longinus, 
The description of fame in Virgil has likewise been confessed by Eustathius, 
Sealiger, and every other critic, as one of the noblest examples of the su- 
blime: what.can excite astonishment more than these lines— 

Parvametu primum ; mox sese aditollit'in auras, 
. Ingrediturque solo, et caput inter pubila condit.” 

¥et this description your, correspondent, degrades to an inferior class of the 
sublime. It is rather uncivilto suppose that a man who ventures himself in 
a critical discussion is illiterate, but he must not be offended if 1 suspect him 
not over intimate with the classics. ; 7” 

I think, Sir, F ha¥e now sufficiently proved the two examples Ihave cit- 
ved, ¢ the bicth of the hills, and mountains, and the pouring out of the world 
of waters,’ as likewise the * Fame” of Virgil, ofthe highest order: of the 
sublime.---That they excite noterror is a question I leave to the common 
readers It is thus evident that)Mr. Burke is wrong, since, contrary to his 
definition, no terror is found:in many of the noblest‘examples of the sublime. 
Your correspondent then adds, that ‘ it would be, perhaps, difficult to shew 
arly instances of thé’sublime being produced in the highest degree, that are 
totally unconnected with terror.’ I have produced two; and,if he is inquisi- 
tive he may find athousand more. He then proceeds to'come into my opi- 
nion, though he quatifics his assent by allowing: Mr. Burke's assertion to be, 
* pohaps; incorrect. Why, Sir, what did 1 contend for but that it was in-' 
correct ?--sgranting me,this, he grants me every thing,..He shews himself a 
mere bull pimecriti¢ism ;*he vaunts and-vapoursywithgut striking a blow...He 
first sets‘out to prove me wrong, because | proved Mr. Burke wrong ; and 
finishes by»proving himself wrongyiin proving Mr. Burke wrong too! 

This is exttemely idle, Sir; it is, uftcivil to, give trouble where there is 
nothing, to adjust; to quarrel without a difference; to cavil, without a 
doubt. + %%. a al 

I contended’next, that many things were terrible which were not sublime, 
having proved thatywhat was sublime was not always. terrible. Mr.. Burke 
tells us that terror always eXists with the sublime:.. Now how, many things 
are absolutely mean, and incapable of the sublime, but of anature most ter- 
nfic. Terror, I asserted, might increase the sublimeawhere it existed, but 
could not createit where it was not. Can your correspondent find any subli- 
mity in “Queen Mary burning heretics at Smithfield ; in Nero fiddling whilst 
Rome was burning ; or Uzar Peter behedding his own son?’ I should think, 
however, he might discover-the terror. a 

I next asserted,, with every critic from the days of Aristotle, that clear- 
ness of imagery Was necessary to affect the passions, because nothing canybe 
supposed to movethem but what gives ideas to thémind. Mr. Burke says 
clearness ofjimagery is not negessary; and your correspondent defends him 
by saying that ‘ if some ideas are conveyed to the mind it is sufficient’... 
These shades of intelligibility,. .these glimmerings of meaning, I confess I 
ka ow nothing of... Those who defend them may possibly make use of them. 
This behaviour what it wants in wisdom may make up in prudence. 
I acknowledge the policy of contending that it is not always required to be 
intelligible, -by those who have seldom the good fortune to make themselves 
understood. 

Mr. 
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You will excuse me, Sir, for troubling you with this letter, The cause of 
Mr. Burke can never, suffer but by the injudicious zeal of an insufficient 
advocate. By giving an author more than he has a claim to, you provoke 
criticism sometimes to rob him even of what he has a right to, I have ever 
had the highest reverence for this great author, aud to preserve undiminished 
the respect. due to his literary fame, let me caution his inexpert, though well 
wishing friends, to be content to swell the chorus of applause Without desir 
ing to have their notes distinguished from the multitude: far gross adulation 
is worse than uneivil censure, and we have lieard of thosé who have gained’ 
a kick fomawkward flattery. Bes ‘ Pits Riki: 

Tat, &o." a gD J.T. 


* 


Witney, Oxford, July 1610. 
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Criticism on Sehiller’s Tragedy ofthe Robbers. 





MR. EDITOR, 


IT is an observation that has been repeatedly madey#and" thé justice of it 
will not be‘disputed, that if from the perusal of any performance-that is illus-. 
trative of life and manners, we rise without having Our virtuous sentiments 
strengthened, or our minds improved, such performance possesses butsslen- 
der'claims to our approbation. This* tein Will apply with peculiagtruths 
to Tragedy, the chief endef which, according toyAristotle, isto purify the 
passions by means of pity and terror, and to’ fortify the mind against the all. 
effécts that are sometimes produced from the influence oftmisfortanes From: 
this view of the subject, we are led to“form an @xalfed idea of it, and : to; 
consider it as uniting in itself the different qualities of improving, and at dae; 
same time most powerfully interesting the mind. As thisspegies.of poetry — 
is conversant therefore with all'the qualifications*that are calculated to excite 
our admiration and esteem, it affords a lesson, froggy the’ contemplation of 
which the mind cannot fail taderive the most virtudts pera etd he- 
ther the tragedy that Iam about to review, is distinguishedfor itsitendency 
to induce virtuous habits,.and whether ifdiscloses any moral, instructive to 
the mind, I shall have afterwards to examine; but the "air may be risked 
without apprehension, that Morality seldom forms a very prapingbaigerre 
in the German Drama, which»seemseto, delight in the represént#tion of 
scenes that make stfongsappeals to our feelings, and which, by a species of 
coup de main, take a strong hold on our passiong, at the expense of our rea- 
son and judgment. = * 

Schiller’s tragedy of the Robbers is doubtless a splendid @ffusion of genias, 
it is the production of a most vivid and extraordinary imagination, it abounds 
with beauties of the most striking nature; but nevertheless its defects are so 
glaring, and its absurdities so frequent, that I am ata loss, upon the whole, 
whether most to praise or condemn ft. 
" Itis the object of the present paper to point out some of its leading beau- 
ties, and expose a few of its most palpable defects. J shall not insist on the 
dramatic unities of time and place, which, thoughatheir violation can sel- 
dom be excused in works of bare mediocrity, may readilybe dispensed with 
in such as have the licenseof superior genius tuybe exempt from rules, which 
are the fetters of a powerful mind, though the guide and support of a weak 
one. With me, therefore, it is no objection that Schiller neglected | the 
unities-of the Drama; this deviation I.can exense, provided this error led 
him to the attainment of a better end. 

The subject of the tragedy is a‘ young man, endowed (as the author ine 
forms us) by-nature with the most generous feelings, animated by the highest 
‘sense of honor, and susceptible of the warmest .allvctiens of the heart, who 

is 
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is driven by the perfidy of a brother, and the supposed inhumanity of a fas 
ther, into a state of confirmed misanthropy and despair: in this situation he 
is induced to inlist with and become the leader of a band of robbers, with 
whom he commits every species of crime, and encouraging the gloomy dis- 
position of mind occasioned by his particular life, he justifies his actions 
under the idea, that be is an instrument in the hands‘of an offended Deity 
for the punishment of mankind. He tells the band of robbers whom he 
commanded, “ that the Almighty honored them, as agents in his hands, to 
execute his wondrous purposes; employed them as his angels, to execute his 
stern decrees, and pour the vials of his wrath; and, in a solemn prayer, he 
supposes that the God who ruleth over all, had decreed that he should be- 
come the chief of these foul murderers.” This is an outline of the character 
of Charles Moor, boldly sketched, it must be acknowledged, and display- 
ing a considerable portion of sublimity and genius; but if the author meant 
to insinuate, that it is a character that ever existed, or that it is in the nature 
of things that such a character should ever exist, there can be no doubt of the 
fallacy of his opinion, for nothing can be more highly improbable than that 
the supposed inhumanity of a father could drive a son, possessed of the no- 
ble mind and generous feelings he could attribute to Charles, to the com. 
mission of acts at which humanity must shudder, and which are in direct op~ 
position to all the qualities that the author would represent in the character 
of his hero. It is not an.answer to these objections that Charles was a fa» 
talist, and that he considered himself as an instrument in the hands of the 
Almighty. . No one that was not perfectly deprived of reason, could fancy, 
at the time’he was setting fire toa village, and slaughtering, indiscriminately 
men, women and children, that he was an agent in the hands of the Deity, 
to punish the crimes of mankind, Such a character could be sought for only 
with success ina mad-house; and if the author intended, as doubtless he 
did, that weshould feel compassion towards a human being, acting under 
such impressions, he has mistaken the passion his work is calculated to pro- 
duce. Wecannot help feeling towards his hero a sentiment instead of pity, 
of horror and disgust. 

The character of Charles is much overdrawn, the features are doubtless 
bold, and the colouring splendid, but we can trace no human likeness in it: 
it resembles the fanciful productions ofa Fuseli, that are strongly illustrative’ 
of genius, but have no resemblance to any thing in nature. A person guilty 
of such atrocious crimes as Schiller has painted his hero, is an unfit subject 
to be represented on the stage as an interesting object; the cause of virtue 
is always in considerable danger when vices are painted in a way to excite 
our sympathy and escape our blame. 

The character of Amelia is equally liable to the imputation of being unna- 
tural; the German writers seem to have no idea that modesty forms the most 
beautiful features in the female character, and instead of drawing their he- 
roines as gifted with all the softer-virtues, and all those minor graces which 
act so powerfully on the feelings, they always paint them as possessing the 
most masculine qualities, and are more attenfive to excite our admiration 
and astonishment than our esteem and affection. Amelia is distinguished 
for every thing but sensibility ; she is heroic, magnanimous, and bold, and 
bears a striking resemblance to the Elvira of Pizarro. At the end of the 
first scene of the third act we.find her addressing the -brother of her lover, 
who had attempted some violence towards her, in the following way, and at 
the same time drawing his sword from his side :—*“ Seest, thou villain, what 
Ican now.do, thou art inmy power. I am a woman; but a woman roused 
to fury: dare to approach me, and with this sword I will stab thee to the 
heart. My uncle’s spirit will direct my hand. Instantly be gone, and drive 
him away. Ha! I breathe more freely. I feel myself endowed with 

strength. 
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strength and fury, such as animate the mettled ma the Whether 
it is the effect of a faulty-imagimation, “ora nae A Vitiated state of 


the German morals, is.unces{ain, but Schiller basin 'no.instance painted. his 
female characters in x oct rue ‘ier interest or engeutage imitation. . The 
character of Francis. ntation of all the vices that can dis- 
tort the character of mann sleomny picture.of the reverse ide of human 
natute; and is a cpantes Hag inafy being that Mf. Burke some- 
where describes as inter ie alignant spiriteof evil itselé~it 
aly nec to zo nature, <a character which 
ist,only in. Bon eon wc seems, peculiar d- to the 
taste of a German as to delineate. Of she other chatactensjn the — 
piece if is almost eect to speak, The father of Chagles'is a we a 
naturedold man, ai 1 vices and | Bs of the robbéra, and: partic 
the characterof; fg, are sketch pom and. The om 
versation role les and Kosinski, upot latter offering himself to 
join the bandvof tobbers, is well supported, a e tale of the latter inte- 
resting. Theiaee of | rancis Moor, as relat pit to 5 servant, ig 


highly: ei.” 

lity of. this dation but little can be’said, ft possdiiges a ‘di- 
shoutellbeiey tolifavor the tenets of fatalism, and to destroy the idea Of the 
fi y of wian. Itis thefault of the present; and ene sia of 
the German productions, fo corrupt the , and mislead th Fs, by 


po our pity for vic¥, rather than misfit This Sani be 
ng probate for it contains im itsélf the seeds of evely thing that 
is destructive to vitt endo to good morals: Many instances might be ad- 


duced of the truth of this f@mark in the cortipositions’ ‘of iKbcoebus, i 
writings, however popular they may bé,contdin more false desu 
serine. hs 


ciousfeelings, thanany other'of the Germaniéchool, not eve 
dramatic ae oe ofSchitlehimself. * 

The appeals ong Sah where made to the Deity, aré, te d: 
least of them, high! ay if not impious, and the. freedont dufged 
theuse of the most disgusting oaths; 4s higtily offensive. The conctasic 
the play is faulty, om a avit leaves us in darkness with regard to 
fate Df the chief hero, ‘and ‘because the innocent are made £6 falls sactific 
instead Of the guilty. ~~ a. 

The Misanthropist séems to be the vei sles of thé’German, dra- 
ma, which invariably holds upto our view the reverse Side of the picture of 
human life, and possesses a direct tendency, to make the mind gloomy, 
wretched, and: dissatisfied. "Upon this character thé an Dramatists, 
have exhausted all the 3 of their genius, to make it ‘Excite our admira- 
tion, Their attemptsy howevef, it is not in the nature oPthings should suc- 
ceed. The character of the Misanthropist; is so repugnint to ‘all the better 
feelings of'our nature thal it must ev@F excite our abhorrence. ‘The pictard 
of human naturéis of itself sufficiently dark, to reed ‘no colours hints from 
the gloomy. peficil of misanthropism “* ihe contagious breath of which” is cal- 
culated only «to blast the fruit and wither the flower#that addr and sweeten 
the garden - life.” . The taste ft yh Soe v0 ac tr Seéttis hoWever to subside ; 
the ‘reputation derived - at have‘ riot their foundation in 
hature is temporary? Fr ata he ‘work’ Of Shakspeare, Of Otway, 
and Rowe, will live in the-admiration of agesf wlile those Of Scfiller and’ 
Kotzebue will be, perhaps, at first read, but afterwards forgotten. 

o P. 
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Account, of the Various Public Establishments in France, 
for the Promotionof Literature, the-Arts and Sciences, 
” ) and for Public Instruction. 


MR. EDITOR) Wh Re 
I TRANSMIT you a brief scout thosn sfate of the nuthérous 
Institutions patroized by the Prencl:Government, which have for their ob- 
ject the promotion of { itegedtiees Atts ienees and’ Pabli Anstrneti 
within the grtory of thé Republic. “The informatitip it containgwas te 
cently:collected by tie diiring a short stay in that country$ and as it 
= ih, though general, view of theexertions of the State in t tof the 
above objectsp: I t it-will not be-destitute of inteppette. either sa rceneng 
. = mibs pe a? 


reader, the artist, or the’'map of letters. , j 
London, 5th July, 1803. 4 } Ms — C.R. | 
> ‘ - on ‘ "fe 
Most of the literagyinstiittions in France, maintained atthe “expense of 
the government, are tier the direction of Chaptal, the Ministerof tte lo- 
terior, and Fourcrey, supreme inspector over the Public Inattuctlln 2 
The farmer Minister’s province is divided into several tmenfs;-undér 
different boards. —The Board of Agriculture, Which, among’ other thingsston-" 
ducts the corre; pondence withabe Economical Societies ;--The Beard gf 4 
and Mamfactines, 10 which iscommitted the probegatiae of, useful d 
ries of every Kind;—The Board of Trade;—The Board of Arts and , 
the objects Of which are,—1. Sciences; the national li ity and other literary | 


te 


ae 


collections, the museum of ‘natural history, the board of longitude, the obser- 


vatéry, the special schools ‘of thevoriental languages, the-@ourse of aftha 
ology, rewards to learned meng, literary societies, the purchgse and removal 
of scientifie Objetts, subscriptions to litéfary works, printing books at the 
government,. 2, 471s; national instituté; palace ofthe arts and 
ace of the fine arts, central museum @f arts, Special museum of 
feb school at Versailles, the museums in the departmefits, the 3. 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and steregfOmy ; the French school of 
the fine arts at Rome, the public drawing school, the work shopsifor stone 
cutting afid mosaic work, the public monument&} the proposition of prizes 
for the erection of public.m@huments, the purchase and removal of ebjects 
of art, and rewards to artists. 3. Public festiyals%and ceremonies, and the 
objects connected with them. eS ; a4 4 
To the departaagpt of the second minister até attached a generahcouncil 
of agriculture, affs, and commerce, composed of 46 ordinaty and 13 hone- 
sary membefs; a council of civil architecture of 7 thentbers, and’a council 
of mines of the septiblic of 4 members, 9 engineers inchief,,and 16 ordinary 
engineers, with 20 pupils and twampractical schools, Three*particulac 
branches of the administration, superintended by three counsellors of state, 
likewise belong to it; these ares the consttuction of bridgés’and high roads, 
the public instruction and the-system of weights, measures, 8c. ~ 
the division of publie instruction Has the difection and superintendence 
over every branch‘of public instruction, dnd ‘is subdividéd into the of 
public iditfiction, ima more confined’sénse, to Which belong the primary 
séconcary, (and formerly central schools) the lycea, théFrench Prytaneum, 
and its Wivisions, the Polytechnic school; the college de France, the special 
sthool of oriéntat languages,and the musical conservatory ; and the bureau 
of the theatres, Which has the inspection ‘over all the* theatres in Paris, and 
in the departments, and examines all the: pieees intended to be brought on 
the stage. - 
e 
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The practical schools for the service of the State are: Ist. The Poly. 
technie’ School, instituted for instruction, i thé*mathémagical, phy sical and 
chemical Sciences and theart of dfawing, for training wt zo. of Arlen, 
both re and } Si ae apilitary ufposes, thé’ 
tion of bridges a oads, ? diyav architect » mMinin and the 
struction of taps... * ns ae * Ay if “y 

pave yout th ae 500% “Atithe vote of each res 

year ,t tiup Of all the candidates for admis- 
coon into the in itutitn. ualification an acquaintance 


withitie | ber » ri cg ry and hanics, 
ed. Siheils Bean rege sch oh at the ates whefe 
the ‘gua aftille ~~ horny “ i * 
The ils, shee hér atiiificers Hee YH feniien to 
the co ion of and the manéguvres connect ifthe arti 
The puoilvot tic Schasbint the’sérvice of the -artilféry, 
prosecute t ois. id two yeaits longer, Math’ school of ‘artillery ‘at 
Chalons, w been fately ‘ned porited :hool of¢ ineers at 
Metz, under the ‘game of lo schou!l of-artitlery anc ers. 
' Tiere fe Schools illery, each of which is a Ga tal of ai 
gade hyd ‘mathematics and: drawing mast Lafere, 
' if ncon, mecha ty were, Qaey: Auxonne, Toul Nes, 
Va wh s 


Nie Lys be ool ‘off Milf Ys Engineers, i ~it hes of 
as been . whe mentioned, illery at 
ae ve ‘has’ or itsygim the Eis ole Oo! tge ‘a ed in the 


Polytecknie The ey objects off ineeting én fortificationsand ‘in 
theiarmy. F pupils is limita to WP ney have the rai aid 


pay of a ee a 
4th. The Shatog Boll es thi Roads, i is likewise the depo 
plans ahd models dative to the construction of roads, canals a 
The puptiggar 2 ee ‘They come hither from th 
the 


School and ep "privileges. They are princigally 
the applicationof the pri meiples of the mathematics to the works, 
with hans projectic andéconst uction of roads, canals, seaports &c. © 
The-practical, Schools. of eid ines, establikhed b e decfe the 2 

vios@,year 10; one of them got yet organiz y he Geislautern in the de- 
partment of the Sarre, to es at Pezay"i epartmentof Montblanc. © 
The director and the three Professors form together ssbommnii tee both for - 
the dirgction of the mines’of Pegay and likewise the instruction of the pupils. 
Its reports are transmi ic to the council of Mines*wiigh decides concern- 
ing them, and proposgs ta the consuls the regulations necessary ‘to be adopted. 
All the pupils of the School at Paris must ‘completeiheir studiesiin these 
practicabs schools, .» Besides the papils who are natives .ofFrancey (10 
Foreigners fromthe agewf 15 to 20 are admitted at their own exp€nce. |. 

th., "Tike see of Naval Architecture. Under this name the former Schoo 
of dagenicurs Constructeurs ‘of Paris has been hr and removed to Brest, 
All the pupils admitted. intait mugs have quip leastiitwo years if Mn 
Polytechnic\School, They learw every thing’ be longing tothe const: 
of ships of waran mercliantmenyathd réceiveia yeaul pend of 

Gth. Schools Agere: Of these there,are wo kinds, her and 
the lower. . In are taught Hydrogra aswell witlee welltion to me 
navy of the state as Commercial navigationigs Thedbigher ‘ate in-the 
of Toulon, Marseilles, Cette, Bayonne, Bou aux, Rochfort, Nantz, |’ 
ent, Brest, St. Malo, Havte,. Dunkirk, Caen, Antwerp and Ostend, some 3 
_ which have two professors. The lower are 28 in’namber in the inferior 

ports of the Republic, each has one professor, fewof whom are known in 
the literary world, 

2A2 The 
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The French Prytaneum is an Institution belonging to the whole Repiblic 
comprehending all, the.establishments in the former Colleges included un- 
der the name of Bourses, It is divided into the four Colleges of Paris, St.. 
Cyr, St. Germain en Layeyand.Compeigne, andjs intended forthe gratuitous 
education of the children of Soldierswhgfall in. battlesar@fany of the officers 
of government who lose their lives in berforma .theit duties. In 
each of the rmer.ate received tw@uppndged, the lat ee 
hundred ; allof, whom are nominated by A “te 


several Consular; 


exisst Coneul, 
ape 170 - reserved forthe new.dgpartments 
of Belgium, the four depa war thedeft bank of thewRhing, ihete of 
Mont Blancythe maritiney{lps, Gola and Liamone ;40dfor Mont {Pérribley 
100 for, Dorfa, Marengo, Po, Sesia, Stura and, Tanarog)20 fom Vaucluse, 
foy island of Elba‘and 10 for Tigbago+ e pupilsmust be. provided 
hie tccicrige af their entrance apd are afterwagdg maintained @ithe ex- 
pee of the government ti}, the Completion ofthe, studies. Those'whe . 
are distinguished by g t and:talents in.) ion. Boarderg 
gre admitted into. the Coll@je at Paris for 900, into thato SuCyr for 800. 
and into that of Co ‘for 500 francs. The pupils ane“not allowed to 
remain in the two.former after they have attained their 19th, gipdyimethe 
latter theigA5th year. The administration ofthe who Prylgneum @& come 
posed ber and 3 agents. | * deer “eae 
The College of St. Germain en Taye is not in aclivity, and that ofGom 
eigne has lately undergone,a complete alteration, é: +e 
. The ferimmaa a onary Bll together with the Lycea . Sonteuly F 
but cart Poniled, or not af all’. The eci-devant gentra Schools out’ of — 
which they will be composed, wegéidivided intashree sections ; the first\.of 
which’had three teachers of,dtawing, natural history andthe ancient:lane 
guages; the second, two teachers for the mathematics. and natural history, 
together withi@hemistry ; and ‘the third hadtipecttachapapt grammar, the 
belles lettgeg, History and legislation, and likewise a dibrarian. f 7 
The existing specéal schools which it is intended tomretainandste) which aré © 
to be added 10 for the law and 3 for medicine, solely forthe study of the 
iseaseg incident to the military by land and ris besides foug,schools for 
tal philosophy, two for the mechanical and “chemical, arts, one for the 
higher branchegof mathematigs, one for geology,,history and political-eecono- 


my, drey 5, 4 ; ia 
1. The School for oriental uages. “e ¥ 

2, The Seheslotpedcing we arty 

3. The School ofmedicine at Montpellier, 

4. The School edicine of Strasburg. 

5. Veterinary School of rural ceconomy at Alfort.., This institution cons 
sists of a library, ariatomical and pathological cabinet which is open ever 
day, extensive hospitals for the receptian of diseased) animals, blacksmith’s 
shops, a @hemical labaratory, a botanie garden, land for p Ratner: of 
fodder, a flock of sheep for.experiments on crossing the breeds. and.im- 
proving the wool,a large hall for Jeetures and buildings for the residenge of 
the officers of the establishment and likewiseghe pupils... The latter who 
- must not.be under 16 nor above 30 yearsof age are sent-thither eithersby 

the prefects er the.minister of war or maimtained afitheir expence, with the 
approbation of the minister of the interior, In Infectiousiiidlisorders or other 
cases, the director by the desire of the last mentioned mimister, or of some 
other person in office, or even.at the request ofa private person, sends:one or 
more pupils or professgrs to Oppgse it, and they receive no other remunera 
tion but board, lodging and traveling expences. :» 


6. The Veterinary School of Lyons. This institution is organized nearly 
jn the same manner as.the. preceding, 


se * 
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Whe Wellwisher.. >... 1k 


- In addition to these Institutions most of which are under-the minister of the 
Interior, must here be introduged the printing és mentof the repub- 
lic; which although expressly forthe purpose of printing the laws and un- 
der thé ministersof justiee,. yetbelongs to ome subject'in as far as.régards the 

ftent.and dificul ulgrly int the Oriental, 

+ _dince is Laverne’s, 

‘psi We Fre in Egy pt ;.. 

in. ‘er i ssion of Oriental works is su- 

pecintendedmby Sylvestre | de. 3g: Wie Bae lately writtén a biogtaphical 

sketehiol the obamedentioned Debois Laver ontaining some ipteresting 
patiiculais-rclative 16 the + par? ia 
fof 

a oe 


here s institution... 
vivir ~ ahi * We ag [ To Je continned.] ® 
age ; ty . ysis sp lis , ? &, “ana 
Ng TN JV cllanj shetie— No. £. 
a ‘oaths 3: odPbovas ae ; 
Brot PiAGai, xmi suyiior Tes Kone! » AJ. Baie, 
th@@eharacter_of “ + alae A of the%public I hae sdeclared: 
war inst albtthe Vices sage. The contest: is certain ous: FT 


inust,therefore @nifleavour to catch the spigit of my countrymen, Nd : . 
SOafion to difficult x é ae i 


“Ht is a cife uuatie ex@éedingly disc in to me, thafa every 
vice}ithat can’Bé named, is countenanced ori@t least pallial Yery cons 
siderable portion of#ffankind. 

Various are the esyiwhich rere entdmdividuals to favour the 


, Ewes : 


So 





failings of others. edo it out of tendétméss, to. themselves, constious 
that they also are guilty“6f the same vidlation of rectitude, and willing for 
the sake of a momestary p of mind, to. deceive both *oth@fs: and them- 
selves. The motive thers is, that the person,. whose condu 
ject of aningevegion. i#igne, upon! whom they are dependent, 
they are connedétéd by the ‘ties of consanguinity or friefdship. OH 
merely the creatures of imitation; and adopt a borrowed rmethod © 
nuating guilt, because fey have seen it adopted before. Some are 
ed by that exalted principle of charity, whichifeaches us, hh: ‘ 
room for doubt, always to hope the best. many, it ts td be feare 
have"fio other end in view,Mhah to impose n the credulity of the world, 
and by artful simulation to assume to themselves the appearance of that cha- 
“sity, which they donot really pdssess. fers be 

But, whatever may be the motive; certain it is thal the most serious 
offences very freqtently ate too much indulged, and are called by names too 
mild. It is however to be observed, that those crimes "reinterpreted with’ 
an extraordinary latitad®, which b@lpng more properly to the ‘fashiotiable 
world. The deunkard*is now a jolly companion ; the liar is a’pleasant wit}: . 
the adulterersis’ gay ; the common prostitate is either frail: or urifortunate ; 


' and the man, who is lost to every notion of propriety. and decorum, is offered’ 


to our compassion, as being’ 4m enemyfto no ond, but himself. “Blasphemy i¥'ex- 
ese as being thé unintentional language of inadvertence; the sabbath is 
suffered to'be defrauded ofits solefifhities, as being thewhly day @fiecreation 
alter-the fatigue cio temporal concerns, which fave engrossed the weck ; 
scandal is vindicatéd by the former misconduct of the persoh who is cal- 
lumniated ; and every species of envy and com@upiscence is justified by the 
value and-attractions of that ‘which js desifed. _ In short, it is scarcely poss 

sible to fasten upon any crime, for which no apology will be made. ~ 
Almost every undertaking, however difficult and unfortunate, meets, 
perhaps unexpectedly, with some cigcumstafice or dther, which favours it’s 
ad 4 progress; 


“a 
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progress. He, that is employed in a virtuous cause may innocently rejoice 
in the occurrence of thaty which proceeds from corrupt principles, if ‘it’s 
tendency be goody ) " ee “ 

“< The Wellwisher,” having obsérved, that imthis-condemnation of vice he 
is thwarted by many, who are too tmeréiful, in jut the failing of their. 
neighbours, i to acknowledge that'h fis: by @thers, who 


are too seve Consirue every oversight into’e. demmerate-ofienge, and 
load every act of guilt with ascititioustebe mstéinces oration ie 
misfortunes of thé tradesman,, the ndcrtion of the’yoath, the Tittle 
efrors of every one that is in. power they éndustrionsly blage a “inflame ; 
but, when they chance to aileet with any thing really deserving-of S ree 


prehengion, words are wanting to them to expeésstheir abhorrence, and to 
intithe foul deed.in colougs suffici black. This, it is. to be remem- 


) , is always the conduct of that malignity, whighpiv es. gfencepot only 
to him who a fejureds tee a benedblent Nianairss ar frequently 
produces the most deplorgfiig mischiefgin defamigg the character, and tor- 
turing thefeelings. a base" 

But, few are the ae which no good may be dexied. Calumny 
is in many, Respects 40 referred to favour. -¢ flatherer yumfees, 
which waar forcing themselves upon ogf ewtis ~finh ed 
others, whieh, cannot be hushed ; what sprung from hardglied rw 


will defend by a thousand a nts, which our own ingenuity,was upébl 
to supply. .Heipleases, bu on serve us. Thecalumniator byfictitions 
charges rin us.of real crifies, which we were desiroug#to forget sehe, « 
points out tous the latent failings of the heart, which shave been concealed 
by the;thoughtlessness og pride, “He disturbs, itis tque, the tranquillity of 
the-mind; but then it is the tranquillity of mistak secumity 3 he. excites, 
our displeasureagainst ourselves; but then that displeasure ts just. Upon 
the whole, he#enders us a very important serviee. Thisyservice, it must be 
confessedsaignot intended, but it is not therefore tétbe, despised. We all, 
have faults enow; and it is well for the recollectiogt of them, yever.un- 
grateful be oceasionally obtruded upon us. 118 very possible, that we 
may bepfrequently traduced, and that our enemies may not exactly hit the 
parti¢ular offences, of which we have been guilty: bgt there is no many who, 
when he is, censtred, can dgpartially review bisgpast conduct, and assert 
that he finds*no causé for bray — 

Scarcely anyman, however benevolent may be his heart and scrupulous 
his conduct, is without some foes: and he, that has foes, will never escape 
the breath of slander. It is therefore no tri¥ial matter to learn how to de- 
mean ourselves, n Wwe dre calumniated, and how to turn to account 
that, which is designed to hurt us. On this head nothing-can be proposed, 
to our imitation more excellent than the example of Plato, who, beingytold 
that-his character was greatly injuredyy the unjust reproaches of his ene- 
mies, exclaimed ** then | will live so, that no one shall believe:them.” ny 

For my own part, I always endeavour to sooth that irritation, -which a 
man is apt to feel, when he is falsely reviled, and to console myseif with the 
reflection, that-every reproach, by reminding me to look into my own breast, 
advances me one step further towards that perfection, which E.shall nobin- 
deed altaimin this life but which will be the glorysof my nature in a future 
state. # ’ 
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MR. EDITOR, , ~ 


I TRANSMIT you the enclosed paper for insertion, if you think proper, 
in your useful miscellany. It relates to the Caraibs, a nation which formerly 
occupied 


- 
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occupied most of the smaller Antilles. . Writers have formed various con- 
jectures, on their origin, in which they have, morejr less, given scope to 
their imagination. If history be not enriched “ange aagre ts, the — 
‘ces which they have uéed are at least'interesting for their singularity. 
a te a a We tours ke. MT. 
AMONG tho beliéved that thete'formerly existed cammunications 
ba the? | tits of America and Asia, there ate s#me who pre- 
tend that the Cafaibs are Wescerided from, the Jews, because says father 
Laborde, they marry from among:t their wlationSiand never cat pork, , 
The, pidus nittsionazies, who'twere niisled by these discoveries did not 
considér that marriages between relations wiigsaonartibmos many 
other nations, ané#’that the“&version of the Caraibs*to the flesh o hog, 
was not of so,ancient-a date. That/inimal, although4very,commondn the 
other, three rat Fete rid was.unknéwn in Amegica, before it was igtro- 
duced there by #uropeans ;! and When the’natifies of the Antilles were afies- 
wards asked, why they abstained from that kif food, they replied, that 
it was for feag their children should come in 


: | £ Id. withygmall ugly 
eyesylike those of a pig... » y 4 pape 
Fathef&afiteau, struck with the resemblance between th 
raibs gid thatr@f Cariansj‘atid still more by the similitude i 
perceived in ti@*manners anditradition ofthese two nations, 
ple of attributing to shem one common if, “Phe following i 
‘gélates of the Carians onthe testimony o us, book Lj) No. 146. 
* #Amongstthe twelve nations who :went over trom Eabags to lonia, 
whence they expelled the former inhabitants, those who came from. the 
Prytaneum of Athens}having left their ‘Wives behind in their own country, 
whither they“had no’ intention of retumithg, made an irruption into Caria 
and after making themselves. masters-of it, they-slew all the men without de- 
stinction of age, sparing onlyathe wemen, in order to make thémtheir, wives. 
These women reduce@to the necessity of perishing or of subsiifting: to. the 
law of, theit-cotquerorty preferred the latter; but enraged tothe highest 
degree, they alftook an oath never to eat with their husbandssiigg to call 
them by their names3, and. they bound themselves to transmit this "practice 
to their posterity by ifistructing the offspring of these marriages thag#they 
had laid this obligation upon: themselves, becasige their con@iierors had mur- 
dered their fathers, their. husbands and theig.cliildren.” 
This narrative and the tradition whichi prevailed amongst the Caraihs at 
the time of Father Raimond Breton’s residence amongst them, certainly co- 
incide in the following circumstances: namely, that my people were for- 
merly detached from the continent to conquer the islands; that they exter- 
minated all the natives on them excepting the females, and that to this cause 
they attributed the difference which existed’ between’ the language of the 
two sexes, Yet what'tonclusion @an be drawn from two facts equally’uns 
Certain, the first of which is said to have taken place in Caria, and the latter 
in America. Nothing but the circumstance that, as man is every where 
susceptible of the same passions, chance might perhaps have produced, in 
more than one place, events nearly of the same nature without any other 
connection between them than a kind of conformity perfectly accidental. 
The custom established amongst the women of thewo nations, of not 
eating with thei sbands, affords nothing conclusive. With the one, it 
derived its source from resentment of an ancient violence; amongst the 
others it was an acknowledgment of subordination and respect. An Euro- 
pean was one day expressing his surprise to a Caraifpat. his depriving him- 
self of the company of his wife and daughters during meals, ‘ What ex- 
ttaordinary people you are, repilied he, it is always.our wisest customs - 
astoni 
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astonish you most. «if you acted like us; you would have fewer troubles 
‘in your families.”-* ' 

The eomparison of Father Lafiteau appears therefore to be no more - than 
an ifgentous reverie.) * ; bom a, ‘ 

If the Caraibs derive their origin from the old continent, the proofs of it 
must be sought néither initheir castoms nor'thtir traditigns. ©) © hue 

The authors ofthe Eucyclopedie Merhodigné ascribe :to4 a beliefifelative 
tothe creation which is not to be found amongst any other people.’ They 
admit, say they, a first man, named"Wonguo,, who descended from heaven; 
and the primitive inhabitants of the earth, according to them, issted:from his 
navel by means of amineision. . 5 

Torthis fable on the origin of the world, the Caraibs add another ‘on their 
wns which Father Ramondhas recorded in his dictionary ;qmg@o3.. © 

’ ‘Phe moon which theemen calhNomum, the womeniCarijas poms to 
‘them, a god who formerlyaéscended to the earth to-visit a:young girl. whilst 
asleep. “Fhe mother su this connection arid intrusted the care of her 

; having actually surprised Nonum, made, with Gee 

still apparent in the moon. « The ttt Ag 

ourwas called Hialz. A colibri (humming *bird)'wateom- 

rry him to his father, and as atecompence forthe fidelity with 

@xecuted this commission his plumage was embellished with'the 

‘beautiful colors which now distitiguish it. io oie 

It is easy-to discover thatithis invention is entirely’ American gthe Colibti 
belongs principally to the new»world, and the Genipa is found no ‘where 
else. aitaka : ; 

What part of the continent was, then, the cradle of these islanders? ‘they 
unanimously declare that « was Guiana and Father Dutertré is of the same 
opinion ; but Bristock, Labat and Rochefort pretended they came from the 
country of the Apalachites, situated inland, to the north of Florida. : 

As the‘field of conjectures is open to‘every man,’ ¥ shall for my part form 
one which, although different from the two others, will ne , tend to 
reconcié them. | yaa 

The following is the substance of the tradition-which derives the origin of 
the’ Caraibs from Guiana. * "4 ' 

Their ancestors quittedthatcountry, according to those of Dominica, as- 
conquerors; and according t6«those of St. Vincent, as fugitives frou the 
oppression of the Arovages.. Their primitive name was Callinage, They 
were afterwards denominated Calibis, or Galibis and the appellation of Caé 
taibs which has outlived the two others is probably, only an epithet which 
their warlike disposition caused them ‘(to adopt. This word to which they 
are still strongly attached, signifies in their language valiant, warlike. The 
nation, of which they exterminated all'the males was called Ygneris. \Fa- 
ther Dutertre says, that some of them were still left in the mountains of Gua- 
daloupe when the French settled on that island. 

Those who pretend that the Caraib nation was originally from the court 
try of theApalachites, ground their opinion.on a series of events related much 
at length by Rochefort, from the memoifts of Bristock.. 1 shall abridge the 
narrative of them as much as possible. ; 

The Apataches formerly had colonies far inland in’ South America, Their 
neighbours on the north, were the Cofachites, who inha a tharshy ‘couns 
try and seeing them enfeebled by successive emigrations, resolved to'seizé 
upon a part of theirtemtitory. They therefore desisted from cultivating theif 
lands, burned their houses:afl bade an eternal adieu to their native eountry. 

This expedition, ‘beingeably conducted was fortunate in its commences 
ment. The frontiers ofthe Apalaches wéfe surprised by the , Cofactites; 
and the whole of the country contiguous to the great lake of Theomi Ye 

: eur 
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theirs by conquest. While they.were pillaging it, the Apalaches of the. in-. 
terior placed themselves in a posture of defence, and stationed strong detach- 
ments to guard the defiles which led to them; but, they had to with 
subtle enemies and fearless of fatigue. The Cofachites, leaving their old 
men, their children and their wives on the banks of the lake, and directing: 
their course throughithe woods and the most difficult roads, arrived, without: 
striking a blow, in rt, of the district ‘called the country of the Amanites. . 
This suécess did not @iscourage the natives. They assembled and marched. 
to attack their enemies ; ;and a battlevensued in which much blood was skied. 
on both sides. The Cofachites, in ‘particular, being enfeebled by the loss 
they had sustained, dissembled their wretched situation and offeted terms of 
peace like conquerors. They were accepted. They had the. optionf in- 
corporating themselves with the Apalachites, orf settling in the country of . 
Amana, the ion of which was ceded to~them. They embraced the- 
latter, proposal and their women proceeded to join.them from the banks of the 
great lake of Theomi, where it will be recollectédithat they had been left. 

The Apalachites, faithful to the conditions of zaty long enfertained 
the highest regard for this new people, to which. they. gave the ti 
of Caraibs, signifying, mex strong and valiant, come unexpectedly: 
misunderstanding took place beiween the two nations. 
sued, the consequence of which: was that the Caraibs annexed t@thei 
tory the destrict of Matica, adjoining that of Amana, During: a-trucegon- 
cluded -between the two parties, the Apalachites: endeavoured, by, means of 
intestine divisions, to weaken enemies, whom they. were unable to,yanquish 
by.force of arms. _They invited them to the festivals celebrated in their 
temples of the sun, and affected to treat them with such distinction, that they 
experienced the highest gratification from them. When they conceived 
most of the Caraibs were so attached to. these festivals as to be unable to 
tefrain from attending them, they broke the truce and declared that. they 
should be denied -access to the temple if they did not publicly adopt. the 
worship of the sun, and did. not acknowledge themselves subjectsito the so- 
vereign of the Apalachites. . This proposal had the desired effect... It di- 
vided their enemies into two factions which instantly had recourse to violent 
measures. The party that;favoured the Apalachites was victorious, oblig- 
ed the others to quit the country, submitted to the laws of the worshippers of 
the sun, still preserving the name of Caraibs andsits former language. ; 

The fugitives wandered about ‘r some time, after which they were re- 
ceived by a tribe of Florida and inhabited the sea coast. Two canoes from 
the Lucayo islands were soonafter driven thither by the winds. . Those 
who navigated them represented in such alluring terms the fertility of the 
desert island contiguous to their own, that .the Caraibs resolved to go and. 
settle on them. For this purpose they took from their hosts the number of - 
canoes that was necessary, and departed with a favourable wind, which — 
carried them to the island. of St. Croix. 

‘From thence they. extended themselves by degrees throughont all the 
other Caribee islands and even to the Southern Continent, where they join- 
ed the Galibis against their common enemies the Arouages, and so intermix- 
ed themselves with their allies, that in time they conceived they owed their. 
origin to them. , ’ 

According to the conjectures of Rochefort-it must be 6 or 709 years since 
the Apalachite Caraibs arrived in the islands. 

However fabulous may be supposed both the accountgof which I have just 
given a sketch, and -the tradition of the islanders; however grounded may 

e the mutual objections of Dutertre and Rochefgrt, on the distance which 
separates the Apalaches and Guiana from the smaller Antilles; whate- 
ver difficulties the Caraibs may*bave encountered in the navigation, either 
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admitting the hypotliesis of their coming from the north, or preferring that 
which brings them from the south; t'ere will always remain two facts pro. 
ductive of considerable embarrassment; namely that ‘contiguous to Guiana 
there'is.a people, who in figure, stature, language and manners exactly re- 
semble the natives of the Antilles, and that the same circumstance is found 
in the country of the Apalacliites. age , 
* But this does not constitute the whole difficulty ; ong the mostiancient 
histerians of the new world, Peter Martyn, points out existence Of Ca- 
raibs in a part of the continent where neither the tradition of the islanders 
nor the history of the Apalachites would induce us to look for them. “Ace 
cording to that writer the: first Spaniards who landed at Carthagena, and in 
Terra Firma, found in the country formerly called Caramaira or Calamiri, 
warlike people, who used pOisoned arrows, and derived its.origin from the 
eastern part of the continent called Caribana, pe oti 

‘What then formerly was this body, whuse scattered nuthbers we, find at 
such wide distances? hoy can it be conceived that a nation should thus, 
extendiitself over aspace of above 30 degrees of latitude to the north west 
and abéygel5 degreesi@f longitude towards the south? yet if we credit the 
testin Jean de Lery, who says that the savages of Brasil had sorcerers 
ae gna Caraibs, if we even compare many of the words of 
the language of the Galibis and of the Brasilians, we may ‘perhaps still disco: 
ver the ancient abode of that nation. 

Without insisting upon these facts, I shall endeavour to account, by con: 
jectures; for the dispersion of the Caraibs in the different parts of America, 
either supposing them to have originated in that part of the world, or to have 
arrived thither from Asia. 

I admit, first of all, with Raynal and many others, that all the islands 
have been detached from the continent by subterranean convulsions or bj 
earthquakes; and I suppose that prior to this great catastrophe the Caraibs 
occupied the central space now composing the smaller Antilles. Terrified 
at beholding their country rent to pieces by the ocean, the survivors of this 
disaster were divided into three portions, of which the two inhabitiiy 
the extremities sought an asylum on the adjacent Continent, whilst the third, 
inferior in number to the other two, temained on its native soil. 

Mean while in consequence of the convulsion ‘in this hemisphere, the 
Yeneris not knowing where to establish themselves, wrested from the Ca+ 
raibs the possession of the islafids, and the Arovages impelled by the same 
cause, towards Trinidad and the neighbouring continent, attacked the Ca- 
raibs who had retired to that quarter, and were sufficiently powerful to 
seduce them to subjection. 

They could not long endure their oppressed situation, some retreating | 
southward, settled there; and from them descended the people of that name 
at present existing contiguous to Guiana: the others teéohieeting their an- 
cient territory, or perhaps invited thither by the small number of those who 
had escaped the fury of the Ygneris, undértook to recover it from the usur- 
pers and exterminated them, as has been already repeated. 

This will'serve to explain a passage of Father Raimond, in-which he re- 
lates that the first Caraibs who had dealings with the Europeans distinguish- 
ed each other by the names Oxboabanum ; signifying from the islands, and 
Bonlouebanum, from the continent. Thus we may account for the mortal en- 
mity which these islanders bore to the Arouages, which they carried to 
such a degree, thatfnot a year passed, in which ‘they did not go out to fight 
them with the only view of exterminating some of them, and without atly 
other intention than the gratification of revenge. 

With fespect to the supposed Caraibs, whom the Spaniards found in Terra 
Firma, as they ptobably shared the fate of the ‘unfortunate ook 
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Oviedo said that his countrymen were so solicitous to study, it is impossible 
to ascertain how: far they resemble those of Guiana ; ‘but admitting them to 
be of the same origin, their vicinity to the gulf of Mexico is not less favour- 
ableto my system. At the time of the convulsion which desolated this p 

of the world, when the Caraibs sought upon the sea an asylum that was re- 
fused them on the igs east. wind ajoubteay separated a few of their 
canoesand drove them to this part of the continent, where they settled and 
gradually multiplied.” os 

This fiyputhesl of a general dispersion, by accounting for the existence 
of the Caraibs in the environs of the Apalaches, where they tay’ be ‘sup- 

sed to have arrived by the Lucayo islands and Florida, destfoys indeed the 
ables related by Rochefort ; but I have not promised to reconcile his opinion 
with that of Dutertre, excepting as to the probability that the’ Caratbs of 
the Antilles, a oe of the Apalaches, ‘are sprung from the sane stock. 
As to the historical ground-work on which he constructs his system, the 
circumstantial details into which he enters, prové® the degree of credit that. 
ought to begiven them. The tradition of a savage people is very suspici 
if presented to us complicated with facts and incidents so mult: 
well connected that they might be taken for a history drawn up 
tic papers and documents. “The pictures of Mexico, the guibos 
the areytos, or songs, in which the natives of Haiti preserved the memory of 
every remarkable event, did not furnish matter for such a regular narrative. 
But as one tradition is as good as another, I should prefer that of the Caraibs 
of the Antilles, on the very account of its being less perfect. 

Be it as it may, it is generally agreed that the Caraibs are of one com- 
mon origin, from whatever part of the continent it may be derived, and this 
is probably all that will ever be known for certain relative to this almost 
extinguished nation. To collect the fables and conjectures that have-been 
formed on their origin, I thought would be a new undertaking, Curious in 
its details, and perbaps useful in its results. Civilized nations have always 
too or ae disregarded the history of the barbarous people whom they have 
succeeded. . 
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MR. EDITOR, 


TENCLOSE you an original letter from the Duke of York, afterwards 
James the Second, to the Marquis ef Montrose. Itcame into my hands 
from the same source with those which I formerly sent you,. written by 
Charles the Second, inserted in the thirteenth number of your Register, 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. ¥ ‘x 


( M¥ LORD, MARQUIS OF MONTROSE, 


* I SHOULD have written to you by the same person who brought me 
your letter, if I had seen him afterwards, and given you many thanks, as L 
do now by Sir William Drummond, for the kind offer you made me of your 
friendship and service, which I assure you I value very much, bam ex- 

' tremely glad to hear your merits are so well understood abroad as to have 
ote you such honours from the Emperor, now that there is not a possi- 

' bility of rewarding them at home, Whenever there shall be, you: must not 
doubt of receiving it fram the king, nor of my particular endeavoars to de- 
setve of you those professions youmake me. © * we 

. , “ T rest your affectionate friend, nem a . 

, Sept, Ylsh, 1648, ie « YORK.’ 
age, sept 2Bg: A ave ba ou 
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ANTIENT SIGNIFICATION OF WORDS MUCH ALTERED. 


THE different sense of the same words, in different ages, is one amongst 
the greatest difficulties to the student of the antien ors of a living lan- 
guage. The same word which was formerly elegant,"gpd bore a good mean- 

‘ing, will not unfrequently be found to have a signification immediately op- 
posite, This happens so universally, that I. belieye no language, whether 
ancient or. modern, is wholly exempt from it; but the change has been so 
slow and insensible,. that the life of one man is not sufficient to afford him 
an opportunity of perceiving it. With regard to our own language, if we 
‘look: ‘into the authors of the two preceding centuries, many examples 
may be produced. Turbeville, a gentleman educatedigt Oxford, anda 
“writer under Queen Elizabeth, has the following stanzas j—- 
« Among the rest of all the route, 
he A passing get lass, 
xe A white-hair'd tral] of twenty years, 
Pe Or neere about there was: 
Me Her forehead cloth with gold was furl’d, 
. . Allittle here and there, 
‘With golden clasp about her neck, 
A kerchief did she. wear, 
That reached her breast and Aags, 
The wench about her waist 
A gallant gaudy ribband had 
That: girt her body fast.” 


The poet is here describing- an innocent country beauty, a young lady; 
and yet does not scruple to call her a trull, and awench. It is needless to 
say what are now the significations of these two words. But'in the age of 

‘Elizabeth the first only meant a romp, and the latter a young’woman. Thus, 
a pedant formerly signified a school-master, a leech a physician, .and a dame 
an English lady of the first quality :—. ; 

- Wise leeches will not vain receipts obtrude, 
While growing pains pronounce the humours crude. 


oF 


1 


DRYDEN. 
PETER THE CRUEL.~SINGULAR INSTANCE OF HIS*JUSTICE, 
The history of Spain produces an instance of the justice.of Ahis : prince, 
which may redeem-his memory from something of the hatred: with whichit 
has long been loaded. «ah 
. * Acanon of the cathedral of Seville, affected in his-dress, and ridiculously 
curious in his shoes, could not find a. workman to his taste... An unfortu- 
nate shoe-maker undertook to please him, but having brought him a pair of 
shoes not made to his.taste, the canon became furious, and seizing one of 
the tools of the shoe-maker, gave him with it so many blows upon. his head 
as laid him dead upon the floor. The unhappy. man left a widow and fa 
sil who made their complaint to. the chapter; the canon was prosecuted, 
and condemned not to appear in the choir for a year. The son of the de 
ceased following the trade of his father, having attained to man’s estale, 
- was scarcely able go get a livelihood, and overwhelmed with wretchedness, 
sat down on the day of th2 procession at the door of the cathedral of Seville, 
in the moment in which the procession passed, . Amongst the other canons 
he perceived the murderer of his father; filial affection, . rage, and degpait, 
prevailed over his reason ; he fell furiously upon the priest, and stabbed him 
to the heart, The young man was seized, convicted of the crime, and 4 
5 ’ m ‘intely 
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mediately condemned to be quartered alive. ‘Peter, whom we call the 
cruel, but whom the Spaniards, with more reason, calf'the lover of justice, 
was then at Seville. The whole affair came to his knowledge, and he're- 
olved to be himself the jadge of the young sho¢e-maker: “When he pro- 
ceeded to give judgment, ‘he first annulled the sentence’ pronounced by the 
clergy, and after dering of the young man Gf what profession he was, 
and being answered, “a shoe-maker,” “Then I forbid you,” said he, “te 
make. shoes for a year to come.” _— aie ; 
——ee 


INVOCATION, | Adi saad, cease 
THE forms of invocation have doubvless been various... Homer and Vir- 
gil have invoked their muse with a dignity suited’ to their subject, - Butler, 
wilh equal propfitty, and characteristic humor, invokes his pipe and ale: 
and-another author seeks his inspiration from necessity, and confesses him- 
self never inspired unless urged on by this goddess... None of these invoca- 
tions, however, are equal to one of a Spanish poet, who thus addresses his 
Muse :— ; ¥ “ 
“ In the name of the Father who made all things, of the Son of fhe Vir- 
gin, and of the Holy Spirit, I will make verses on a holy confess »And £ 
will make them in my own language, for I know nothing of Lasia. 


KNOWLEDGE OF NATURE IN SHAKESPEARE, 

IT has ever been considered as. one of the most distinguishing qualities of 
Shakespeare, that he appears acquainted with human nature to the bottom, 
and that his knowledge in this respect is so ready and so intimate, that it is 
always before him; and in whatever mode his characters. may appear, he 


never forgets what nature requires under such situations. There is a strik- 
ing instance of this in the beautiful play of Romeo and Juliet:—Romeo 
being enamoured of Juliet at the masquerade of the Capulets, is desirous of 
knowing’ who she is; he enquires, and is answered by the nurse. Juliet 
makes the same enquiry from the same cause, but makes it ina very differ- 
ent manner ;—Romeo had put the question at once. Let us see how Juliet 
enquirest— © = 
, Juliet.—Come hither, Nurse.—Who is yon gentleman? 
‘. Nurse.—The son and heir of old Tiberio.’ 
Julict.—Who’s he that now is going out of door? 
Nurse.—He, as I think, is young Petruchio. 
» Juliet.—W ho’s he that follows here and would not dance? 
Nurse.—His name is Romeo, and a Montagu. 
Here we see that she enquires the name of every stranger before that of 
the only one who, at that moment, possessed her sole thoughts. How na- 
tural is this timid modesty, this girlish artifice? 


; NOTORIOUS PLAGIARISM OF DR, FRANKLIN. 
THE following extract from the works of the learned rs Se is de- 
serving of public attention, ffom a double cause.’ The’ singular beauty of it 


is a parable against intolétance; Franklin has‘taken it'to himself and pub- 


lished it a& his own. 


«© When Abraham sat at his tent door, accotding to his custom, waiting 
to entertain’ strangers, he espied an old man stooping'and ‘leaning on his 


_ staff, weary with age’and travel, being upwards’ of an hundred years old. 


He'teceived him kindly. upon his approach,’ washed: his feet, ‘provided sup- 
per, and caused him to sit down; but observing that the old than ate, and 
prayed not, nor begged for a blessing on his meal, he asked him why he did 


not 
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not worship the God of heaven. The old man told him that he worshi 
the fire only, and acknowledged no other God. At which answer Abra- 
ham grew so zealously angry» that he thrust the old man out of his'ttent, and 
exposed him to all the evils of might and an unguarded condition. When 
the old man was gone, God called unto Abraham, and, asked where’ the 
stranger was. .And Abraham answered, and saidy,‘* Lord, he would not 
worship thee ; neither would he call.upon thy name} therefore have J: driven 
him out from before my face into the wilderness.”. And God said, :“ have 
I borne with him these hundred years, and nourished him, and cloathed him, 
although he has dishonoured me, and couldst not thou who art thyself a siny 
ner, bear with him one night ?”. 
: '  Polemical Discourses of Bishop Taylor, 1677, and Franklin's Works, . 
It is, indeed, a noble extract, and as such does greater credit to the tastej 
than to the honesty of Franklin. The value of the thifig’stolen would be 
no bad argument toextenuate the guilt of the theft. 


——— 


SENECA. 

HOW fortunate is the guess of Seneca with regard to the discovery after. 
wards made by Columbus: Had he been one of the fathets of the christian 
church, it would doubtless have been considered as a prophecy. Having 
occasion to speak of the first navigators of the ship Argo, he bursts forth 
into all the inspiration of poetry, foretelling more adventurous expeditions 
in the later ages of the world, and the discovery of a new and more exten- 
‘a: continent in the west. His words, in an English translation, are as 
follow :— 

Time shall disclose a further shore, 

And seas stretcht out earth’s ample round ; ° 
New pilots shall new worlds explore, ~ 
Nor Thule be the western bound. 


In mentioning the name of Seneca, it is impossible not to express our sur- 


rise at the neglect with which this brilliant author is now treated ; and if the 
En lish reader would wish to know his style and manner, let him read Lord 
Bolingbroke, who understood, and most successfully imitated him, Dr, 
Young, in his poetry, without having imitated him, appears to possess a 
very similar genius, a fondness for epigrammatic point, which is equally just 
and brilliant. 


THE ROMANCE OF HISTOR Y.-POSSESSION OF BRAZIL BY THE 
YORTUGUESE. 


THERE are some events in history which bear so great resemblance to the 
splendid fictions of romance, that nothing but the concurrent testimony of 
many historians, and those of the most ‘undoubted credit; could persuade us 
of their truth. Such are the circumstances which put the throne of Portugal 
in possession of the richest province of Brazil. Don Diego Alvares, a Por- 
tuguese gentleman, was shipwrecked hear Bahia, amongst a nation of can- 
nibale, who devoured his companioys toa man, and only spared him till he 
should recover his health.: In the-mean time. he procured fire arms from the 
wreck, and killing a bird, excited sich terror and admiration in the minds 
of the savages, that they surnamed him the son of. Thunder, and Caramuru; 
or the Dragon of the Sea. Thus obtaining the command, he conquered 
their enemies, and married Paraguazu, heiress to the chief of the Tupinam- 
bas. This lady was afterwards baptized in France, and received the name 
of Catherine, trom Catherine of Me is, who deigned to stand as her Boe 

mother 
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mother. She afterwards transferred her tights to King John the Third, and 
thus gave him the best part of Brazil. 


\ ; : , LOVE : ELEGJES. ; ¢ 
I WAS talking thé ofher day to my friend the poet, with a warmth 

which Tusually feel 6n any subject that I am disposed to commend, upon 
the merit of those pastoral writers who have treated us with love ‘elegies 
and sonnets, The Passer of Tidullus was always a favourite with me, 
and Hammond I considered as almost the only poet who was at once 
natural, simple, and impassioned. This my friend would: not allow; he 
fell upon him with much asperity, called him a frigid-pedant,:who celebrated 
his mistress with Greek and, Roman, imagery, talked of a funeral, pile, and 
expiring in her presence; and sung.of shepherds and shepherdesses, crooks 
and flocks, like an old Arcadian.....1 was somewhat staggered with this 
rough treatment of a poet whom I had long admired, and, in order to con- 
fate him, quoted the celebrated lines —— ; ; 

“* With thee I fain would pass the live-long dav,”"-——-_* 
and demanded his.opinion of them.——-He retorted by demanding mine up- 
on the concluding verse—— ee 

«’ And whenI long have served her, call her wife.” 
This again staggered me, and I confessed myself ashamed to defend it.....I 


then passed to what I considered as my strong-hold, and instanced the lines 
of Shenstone: 


I have found out a gift for my fair; 

I have found where the wood-pigeons breed 
But, O! then your plunder forbear, 

For she’d swear “twas a barbarous deed 
He ne’er could be true, she averr’d, 

Who would rob a poor bird of her young, 
And I lov’d her the more when I heard 

Such tenderness drop from her tongue.—— 


Of this I thought I might safely demand his approbation, but he treated it 
with merciless banter and exposure; and, upon my growing warm in its de- 
fence, he produced a ridiculous imitation of the style and affected tender- 
ness, with which it was written..... 


Come listen, ye swains, to my lay, And caught-him, her fingers between, 
Ye shepherds attend to my song, Just nibbling the tip of my ear. 
So short, ’twill not last a whole day, eot p 
And in winter the day is not long. Don’t kill the poor creature, she cried, 
Ah! let the sweet innocent go, 
Bat first, my dear*Phillis, pray scratch, Not kill him! I sternly replied, 
For I fear I’ve a l—se in my head ; She frown’d,—and she answer’d,---“‘ No, 
Dear creature, do try him to catch, No.” 


I wish to the Lord he was dead. 
Oh! ye swains, who like Colin is blest, 
Then Phillis, the pride of the plain, Who can boast such trae joysand delights, 
Search’d my head with her fingers so fair, Of. mistress, like Phillis, possest, 
Who such beauty and softpess unites, 
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Earl of Malmesbury. 


JAMES HARRIS, Earl of Malmesbury, ' was born April 20, 1746; By 
the female side-he is connécted with the noble family of Cooper; Elizabeth, 
the wife of his grandfather, being the sister of Anthony, the celebrated 
Earl of Shaftesbury. Upon the paternal side ‘his family is amongst the 
most ancient in the kmgdom.. It is not without a just pride that, in the 
elegant life’ of ‘this father with which he has favoured the world, Lord 
Malmesbury enumerates the most distinguished members of his family, and 
what must peculiarly recommend him to. the man of science, and the 
patrons or professors of literdture, he appears to dwell with more pleasure 
‘upon their‘literary eminence, than their, rank or title’’’ Mr. Cooper, the 
translator of Xenophon’s Cyropzdia, is mentioned amongst those whom 
he believes to confer most splendour upon his family. 

It is almost needless to repeat, what Lord Malmesbury himself has:as- 
serted in every page of his book, that whatever of public esteem, and the 
‘favour of his sovereign, he may have had the good fortune to obtain, he 
is wholly indebted for it to the anxious care and unremitting diligence 
with which his father conducted his education. Mr.-Harris, indeed, was 
in every respect one of the most extraordinary men of his age. He was 
‘born in the Close of Salisbury in .1708, and, whilst a youth, became 
distinguished as unusually skilled in the Greek language. During the 
greater part of his life he maintained, with a resolute constancy, his early 
habit of rising at five o’clock in the morning. Selecting a line of study 
which had long become antiquated, that of Aristotle, and the Greek phi- 
losophers, he treated it with that elegance and profundity, that he again 
called it into repute, and, in his own language, restored Aristotle to the 
world. 

By his wife, Miss Elizabeth Clarke, Mr. Harris had several children, 
of which Lord Malmesbury, and two daughters, are now living. Whether 
the natural sagacity of Mr. Harris discovered in the subject of our present 
biography, a mind congenial to his own, or that he was an only son, it 
is certain that he conducted the education of young Harris with the most 
affectionate zeal. aie 

The question of public and private education has been so long agitated, 
with such equal learning and talents on both sides, that it is a matter of 
some difficulty to decide either for the one or the other—it may safely 
perhaps be concluded, that, like every question, the subject of which 
admits all the variety of circumstances, every general rule must be te- 
jected—a private education being most suited to one situation, and a 
public one to another—candour compels us to acknowledge, that Mr. 
Harris‘was one of those who dreaded the effects of a public school upon 
the morals of hisson. Young Harris, therefore, was detained at home 
and the father himself, from the anxiety of parental fondness, submitted 
to that most laborious of all drudgery, the task of tuition. 

It required less talents than appear to have been possessed, by Lord 
Malmesbury, even at this early period of his life, to profit by the lessons of 
a scholar like the author of Hermes,—it required less talents and less 
learning than what were possessed by the author of Hermes, to cultivate a 
mind so happy, and so easy of culture, as that of young Harris,—The 
result, however, -was such as might have been expected. When young 
Harris was removed to college, his learning so far exceeded his years, 
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that he was considered as the ornament of his university, and though 
none of his public exercises are upon record, he is still remembered at 
Oxford with equal pride and regard. 

It was believed, at this period, that the young Harris was intended by. 
his father for the church, and the known piety of Mr. Harris was such as 
to strengthen this conjecture. It was, indeed, one of the traits, and not the. 
least singular one, in the character of Mr. Harris, that he was one of the 
few of the lay philosophers of his age, whose learning had answered its 
natural purpose, that of giving new ardour to his piety, and an yhusual_ 
purity to his morals. \ If this, however, had been the original purpose of 
Mr. Harris, he now thought fit to change it, ahd young Harris was com- 
tanded to pursue a course of reading, which might adapt him to public 
life, and more particularly to diplomacy. 

That biography should answer its double purpose, that of utility and 
pleasure, it may justly be considered as one of the chief rules in this kind 
of writing, that whilst the biographer passes over the slighter eircum- 
stances in general narrative, he should relate in more minute detail, what- 
ever may furnish others with an example of life, or maxim oftonduct, 
We'regret, therefore, that in the ample account which Lord Malmesbury 
has given of his father,’ he has forgotten the peculiar method he pursued’ 
in educating him for public life. But we have reason to believe that Gro-- 
tius and Burlemaqui, the first a man of the most profound learning; the’ 
latter one who has abridged with the same spirit with which the former 
wrote, laid the foundation, upon which the genius and industry of Lord’ 
Malmesbury has raised the superstructure of his diplomatic learning.—His 
lordship adheres, and-zealously defends, all the principles of the antient 
diplomacy,—and in thig shews himself a worthy disciple of the Dutch 
philosopher, , 

The hopes of the father of Lord Malmesbury were not disappointed—’ 
young Harris had scarcely reached the age of twenty-six, when he was 
appointed to one of those charges which are preparatory to trusts of 
greaterimportance. The conduct of the court of Russia was watched with 
an eye Of jealousy, and it was necessary that an agent of some skill, and 
more address, should be sent to the northern courts—young’ Harris was 
selected, and, as envoy extraordinary, sent to Berlin. In the course of 
this his first essay, he proved that the lessons of his father had nut been 
thfown away, and is said to have discovered such vigilant dexterity, and 
unwearied constancy in pursuing his purpose, that-his sovereign immedi- 
ately rewarded him with his favour, and from that moment to the present 
continués to regard him as the most skilled of the diplomacy. _ 

In the year 1776, upon the commencement of the American war, he 
was sent to Russia in the same charge of envoy extraordinary, and is said 
to have here conducted himself with the same ability as formerly at Ber- 
lin. The favours of his sovereign had already invested him with the honours 
of the Bath.. Sir James remained at Petersburgh during the gréater Per 
of the American war, and maintained the interests of his country against 
a powerful faction, which the intrigues of the French court had enlisted a¢ 
its instraments. He endeavoured to induce the court of Petérsbu: 
teject the system of the armed neutrality, and when ‘he foud éyery ar- 
gument ineffectual to this purpose, he is supposed to have. resttained the 
haughty ministry of England from imprudently adding Russia to the con- 
federacy of almost all Europe. It is not within our present putpose to 
examine the justice of this singular transaction—it is sufficient to say, that 


_ the doctrine of anarmed neutrality is wholly the invention of the present 


age. It must be confessed, however, that it.does not appeaf contrary to, 
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or indefensible, by the law of nature,—for as each of the Belligerent pows 
ers, beng in the actual exercise of war, must be superior in force to any 
neutral nation upon its mere peace establishment, the latter must, not 
unfrequently, lie at the mercy of the former—-an armed neutrality, there- 
fore, appears only an act of self defence. 

' Tt was about this time that Sir James married his present lady, the 
daughter of Sir George Amyard, and neice of Sir George Cornewall. It 
is related of Mr. Harris, the father of his lordship, that his domestic 
virtues, as a husband and a father, were not the least pleasing part of his 
charactzr. Lord Malmesbury appears eager to emulate in this, as in his 
other virtues, his excellent father ;—the family of his lordship is amongst 
the most happy in a kingdom, where examples of domestic happiness are 
by no means unfrequent. It is not without the greatest satisfaction, that, 
at a time when laxity of morals, and an avowed indifference to the most 
sacted of obligations appears to be almost the distinction of our nobility, 
that we can thus produce Lord Malmesbuyy upon the side of virtuey In 
the beautiful manor-house of Durnford, one of the seats of this nobleman, 
he is accustomed to fetire, during the greater part of the year, to the tran- 
quillity of domestic enjoyments, and thus living in the bosom of his family, 
presents a pleasing image of the otium cum dignitate, of the dignified re- 
pose of a great man, who having filled his measure of glory, or seeing 
nothing worthy of his talents, retires to solitude, but which he. is pre- 
pared to leave, when the public good shall again summon him to the 
sphere of action, and the converse of men. In n° varieties of the cha-” 
racters of the Greek poet, the most pleasing is that of the man who unites 
to the qualities of the hero the more pla¢id virtues of domestic life, who, 


whilst he meditates battles, and the preservation of his country, lays aside 


his plume to dispel the terrors of his child, and’ forgets for a momeéht, 
every thirg in the tears of Lis wife. We cannot forbear dwelling upon 
this pleasing trait in the character of Lord Malmesbury. It is well ob- 
served, by a great writer, that it requires both greater virtue and greater 
talents, to be happy in solitude, than in the busy hum of men. In soli- 
tude the mind is left to itself, it must weave its own happiness, @nd, as 
the naturalists relate of certain insects, being incapable of deriving food 
elsewhere, must seek it from its own bowels. It will ever, therefore, be 
recorded by the biographer of Lord Malmesbury, as not the least splendid 
part of the praise of this nobleman, that he possessed at once the vie 
to enjoy solitude, and the talents to dignify it. % 
Upon the termination of the American war, Sir James Harris was sum- 
moned to a scene for which he appears to be peculiarly adapted. ' It is 
well known, that the States of Holland had long been divided into two 
parties, that of the House of Orange, and that of their republican oppo- 
nents. The Court of France were the avowed patrons of the cause of the 
latter, and by private agency, and diplomatic intrigue, had so insinuate 
themselves into the affairs of the States, that it had ually obtained it- 
self to be considered almost as a member of the union. With its usual 
dexterity, it had lost no opportunity to avail itself of this prevalent influ- 
ence, and uniting with the popular party, and secretly fomenting a spirit 
already too predominant for the happiness’ of the state, it had compelled 
the Stadtholder to become a member of the confederacy against England. 
The Stadtholder, however, was not so ignorant of the true interest” of 
himself, and the United States, as not to understand that this concurrence 
in awar, against his natural ally, was effectually uniting in a war against 
himself. The tide of popular caprice had, indeed, compelled him to 
commence it, and to assume and maintain the usual tone of hostility and 
indignatio” 
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indignation against injuries received, and rights invaded, but he had the 
prudence to elude the violence which he could not resist, and to render 
wholly ineffectual and inactive the war, into which he had ‘becn-compelled. 
His policy was, hqwever, either discovered, or betrayed,—the republican 
party began the clamour, and the discontent, being not without some 
specious foundation of an apparent sacrifice of public good to private 
interest, soon became almost general, and ‘added a strength to the old 
republican party which rendered it irresistible. 

As France appeared as the patron of the republican party, and had 
observed this policy with the constancy of an acknowledged maxim, hav- . 
ing never deviated from it from the death of Louis XIV. it has been an. 
equally fixed rule of the diplomacy,of England, that the cause and 
party of the Stadtholder were our own, and that our interest required us 
to be for ever vigilant in its support....This state of the. parties in) Hol- 
land had, therefore, excited the alarm: of the English ministry, and_it, 
was resolved to interpose with negotiation and menace, and, if necessary, 
to follow them up with the last and strongest appeal,in nationakcontests. 

Such was the situation of affairs,when Sir James@Harris was, sent as: 
ambassador to the Hague. The interest of the King of Prussia, and his 
alliance with the reigning Stadtholder, rendered him the Most powerful 
resource of the latter; he had already entered Holland, and supported- 
the cause of his ally with his characteristic vigour. The republicans had, 
expelled the Stadtholder, and insulted the princess of Orange, and every 
thing was about to submigto the torrent of popular fury. ‘The arms_of 
the King of Prussia, vad the negotiation of Sir James Harris, succeeded 
in restoring the Stadtholder to his rights, and rescued the country from a 
civil war, which, from the fury of the contending parties, and the cha- 
racteristic obstinacy dutch passion, when inflamed by a sufficient 
motive to.action, would doubtless have rivalled in its mischief and dura- 
tion, the celebrated wars of the Netherlands, in the 16th century. 

Itis said, that the language of Sir James Harris, during this negotia- 
tion, was not without a severity which justly offended the haughty re- 
publicans. Sir James Harris knew that a fleet was prepared to second 
his efforts, and in the confidence of the power and justice of his cause, 
assumed that tone of command which becomes an Englishinan. It was 
the just boast of Cromwell, that he had rendered the name of an English- 
man as respected as that of a Roman. In a just cause let us ever remem- 
bag this generous pride, and appearing as the instruments of heaven, 
endeavour to exalt ourselves to the level of that glorious character. 

Such was this celebrated negotiation of Sir James Harris, which has 
raised him in the general estimation to the rank of the first of modern 
diplomatists. It is certain that it was conducted with: equal vigour and 
ability, and what must be considered as the seal of its merit,. it, obtained 
its author the immediate favour and permanent friendship, both of the 
King of Prussia a the Prince of Orange; of these fruits of his efforts 
he received an ait testimony, the king of Prussia bestowing upon 
him the privilege of bearing the Prussian eagle in his arms, and the Prince 
of Orange adding the motto of the house of Nassau. If it be remembered 
that Sir James Harris was but at this time a knight, the value of these 
gifts will be better estimated. ; 

As Lord Malmesbury owes his present eminence, of reputation to his 
diplomatic abilities, the enemies of his lordship (for the important part 
he has acted in affairs which have divided the kingdom into factions, bas 
given him many), have had recourse to ‘disingenuous. artilice:—as his 
skill in diplomacy is a matter of evidence, and therefore beyond the reach 
of their malice, they have pavegnaytat to sink hin in the public esteem 
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not by adenial of his knowledge of his art, but by the ridicule of that art 


_ as equally useless, and without dignity But if the reader. reflects a mo; - 


ment upon the object‘and end of. diplomacy,---if he consider that it re- 
quires a thost intimate knowledge of the law of nature,« as the only law 
by which nations, independent with regard to each otheg, are all bound 
in common,---of the law of nations, or that part of the law of nature, 
whtch having been already applied, and acted upon, has become a lez 
scrijita, a rule of action under certain circumstances ackhowledged by all: 
---add to this a most accurate acquaintance, with antient and modern his- 
tory, and a still more minute knowledge of that immense multitude of 
treaties which may be regarded as constituting the precedents of the diplo- 


niacy; he will forma more just estimate both of the value of the art, and of 


that portion of public gratitude which is due to its most distinguished pro- 
fessor. , 
And indeed such an estimate appears to have been formed by his so- 
vereign himself of the work of Sir James Harris, for in 1788, Sir James 
was created a peer, by the title of Lord Malmesbury, baron of Malmsbnry, 


in the cotinty of Wiltshire, and in 1800 he was created Earl of Mahmes-’ 


bury, and'Viscount'Fitzharris, of Ham Court, in ‘the county of South- 
ampton, * 


“Lord Malmébtry remained in retireméht from public life till the year 


1796. The’ voice of the people, and the’ exhausted,finances of the coun-° 
try, called-for the termination of a. war, the object of whith had never 
’ been sufficiently understood, and had thus never:been popular. The ty- 


ranny, and daily murders of Robespierre, durigg the era of the fatal 
predominance of the party of the mountain, and’ 
Paris, had indeed excited the just horror of the people of England, and 
being an argument to their senses of the evils of aparchy, and popular in- 
dependence, had done more to:stop the prog of ‘similar principlés 
amongst ourselves, that the most eloquent of the appeals which the go- 
vernment, and its most eminent advocates, daily addressed to their rea- 
son, or their passions. It must be imputed chiefly to this cause that the 
people of England endured without murmur, the several campaigns of 
1793, 1794—5, considering them as so many attempts to executeijustice 
upon a nation of brigands, a government which had declared itself ‘by the 
vote of its servile legislature, an apostate from its God, and an enemy to 
the human race. In the commencement of the year 1796, the government 
of France assumed an appearance of more regularity. ‘Religion was tole- 
rated, and the party of the jacobins subdued to a state of defensive action. 

The people of England considered this asa favourable period to termi- 


nate a war which they now thought to have no distinct ‘aim—the govern- ~ 


ment listened to the general wish, and LordMalmesbury was appointed to 
negotiate 4 peace. His-lordship’s €fforts, however, were unsuccessful— 
the demands of the Directory were of the most ridiculous extravagance— 
the resources of our country, and the honorable pride both-of our people, 
- add our government, were not so exhausted and_ subdued, as to subinit to 
such concessions.—Lord Malmcsbury, however, discu’sed them, and ex- 
posed their extravagance, with équal ability and dignity—and maintained 
during the whole negotiation, sucl an evident superiority over the French 
agents, that the latter, and‘ more particulatly M. de la Croix, became sub- 
jects of ridicule even to the French themselves. = 
Whether the Directory never intended to conclude a peace at this.pe- 
riod, or as they have themselves asserted, that they were persuaded that 
the Court of England had ‘no purpose of this kind, and that Lord Malmes- 
bury was only sent ‘appérently to’ comply with the popular voice, they 
treated his Lordship with alternate indifference, and the most insolent 
hauteur, and finally commanded him to leave Paris in forty-eight hours. 
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After such a conclusion of this negotiation, the conduct of our ministry 
in renewing it the following year, must ever appear inexplicable, and not 
easy to ‘be reconciled to that wisdom and vigour which they had hitherto 
maintained, ‘and ‘afterwards resumed. It was, indeed, necessary to the 
success of the he that the people should consider it with more favour, 
and this‘could only be effected by the ministry availing itself of the folly 
of the enemy, and thus proving to the people that ‘peace, unless with the 
sacrifice of national honour, ‘was impossible.” If this were the purpose of 
the ministry, it was fully answered. Lord Malmesbury was again selected, 
and in the summer of 1797 repaired to Lisle, the place appointed by the 
French government for his reception. ' sh Aalt 

It'was at this period that the Conspiracy of the United Irishmen had 
reached ‘its maturity, having escaped, during its jong progress. from its 
first infancy to its present strength, not only discovery, but.even suspicion. 
The government, ‘indeed, was,.not without a suspicion. that the country 
was generally discontented, and that a common interest had united the 
several parties ‘which had usually opposed, but in very different degrees, 
that preference of the English inferest, which: had teo usually distinguish- 
ed the policy of the lord lieutenants—but they Were ignorant that the 
kingdom was upon the point of rebellion—a rebellion, which, according 
to the natural-course of cause and effect, should have téfmpinated in suc- 
cess, but the benevolent wisdom of Providence interposed, and'set bounds 
to the triumiph of anarchy, and the ravage of nations. 

During the time of Lord Malmesbury’s negotiation, the committees of 
the conspirators had gent two agents, the one of them a man of talents, 
and unusual addresifitthe other but little inferior to him, and both. 


admirably adapted for their present business, to the French, Directory, 


neither of them, therefore, spared any efforts to counteract the purpose 
of Lord Malmesbury@m@mission. ‘The very nature of their, business natu- 
rally recommended them to the attention of the Directory, and they re- 
presented the present state of Ireland, and the strength of. the factious 
party, its numbers, and its orderly distribution, to be such. as ensured 
the success of an invasion, and rendered it an affair of as. little difficulty, 
asexpence. It is, therefore, no reasonable subject of, surprise that the 
reception of Lord. Malmesbury. was unusually ungracious, and that in the 
confidence of seyering from, the dominion of England so, considerable a 
member, the Directory, and its. immediate agents, exhibited an haughti- 
ness very contrary to the established forms. of. diplomatic, intercourse. 
Lord Malmesbury (so well was, the secret kept), theugh somewhat asto- 
nished at the secret counteraction he experienced, could , not.discover the 
point from whence it proceeded, and'had not. the, subsequent event pro- 
duced it to the public view, it would: probably have added another ex- 
ample of the proficiency of the Frefich in the system: of intrigue, and of 
theiy strict. adherence to its first law-—never to desert or betray its subor- 
dinate agents, ; ’ 

The success of this mission of Lord Malmesbury wagsuch.as might be ex- 
pected from these. circumstances— within three months after his first arrival 
at Lisle, he was commanded to quit that: town and: the French territories: 
she arrived in- London in the month of September, having effected no- 
thing of the purpose of his mission, but‘ that of again calling forth into 
the view of Europe the insolence ofthe Directory, and their confirmed 
malice against all the regular governments-of Europe. 

The conduct of Lord Malmesbury in this; as‘in all his former embassies, 
wea such as to recommend him to the general ‘approbation of his country 
-~he supported his, representative character with just dignity, and gen 
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the haughtiness of the French agents with a grace and elegance of manner, 
which can never be too much praised. The style of, his notes must ever 
be considered as models for his successors under. similar circumstances— 
they are admirably expressive of that indifference, whichgwas the best re- 
ply to the haughty extravagance of his adversaries—they never deyiate _ 
from established forms, and in their terms of respeet, or salutation, 
echo the similar tones of his’antagonists.—Without the grosstiess of pro-. 
fessed contempt, they exhibit clearly enough the real. sentiments which 
Lord Malmesbury entertained of. his adversaries. “ eid 
His Lordship has, from this period to the present time, remained in re-- 
tirement. We have nothing further to add, but a conjecture. that the pre- 
sent seclusion of his‘Lordship will prove in the event scarcely less useful,to 
the public than his former activity. His mind is well stored with antient and 
modern learning. He has already gratified the literary world with the life 
of his father. We sincerely’ hope he will not stop here. 
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oF A CURB AND RING BONE, 

A CURB taki origin from, the junctures of the bones on the fore part 
of the hock, and rises on the hind part, forming a pretty large tumor over, 
the back part of the hind leg, attended with stiffness, and sometimes with 
lameness. It proceeds from hard riding, strains, blows, or kicks, 

The cure is at first generally effected with ease. by,blistering two or three 
times, or oftener. Ifit does not submit to this treatment, but becomes ex- 
cessively hatd, the surest way is to fire with a thin iron, making a line down 
the middle from top to bottom, and drawing’ several pretty deep lines, and 
then to apply a mild blistering plaster or ointment oe it. By this treats. 
ment it will be entirely removed. ; ie m 

There is another kind of swelling, which appears on the outside of the 
hock, which is called a jarden. It commenly proceeds from blows and kicks 
of other horses, but frequently happens to horses ih fraining, by setting them 
on their haunches: it is seldom attended with much ‘lameness, unless_it has 
been neglected, or some little process of the bone be broken. _ It. shoul first 
be treated with the following repellers :—bathe the tumorwell with hot vi- 
negar three or four times a day ; if that does not succeed alone, an ounce of 
oil of vitriol may be put to a-quart of vinegar, ‘or half an ounce of white vi- 
triol dissolved in a little water and added to the same quantity. When the 
swelling is attended with heat, the following mixture will then be more pro* 
per to bathe with, 

Take two ounces of crude sal ammeniae, boiled in a quart of 
lime-water ; where that cannot-be had, a handful of pearl or 
wood-ashes may be boiled in common water; pour off the. 
decoction when settled, and mix with it half a pint of spirit of 
wine; anoint the part afterwards with lintseed oil, or elder 
ointment. ~ , 

If the swelling continue hagd.and insensible,. the-best way is to blister or 
fire, but the mild blisters alone generally succeed. « ‘ 

The rizg-bone is a hard swelling on the lower part of the pastern, which ge- 
nerally reaches half way round the fore part of it. It often arises from strains, 
and when behind, from putting young horses too early upon their haunches§, 
for in that attitude a horse throws his whole weight, as much if not more, 
upon his pasterns than his hocks, ' 

When it appears distinctly round the pastern, and does not run down » 
wards towards the coronet, so as to affect the coffin-joint, it is easily cured; 


but 
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but if it takes its erigin from some strain or defect in the joint, or if a callo- 
sity is found under the round, ligament that covers that joint, the cure is ye- 
nerally dubious, and sometimes. impracticable, as it is liable to turn 1o,a 
quittor, and. in the end to form an ulcer on the hoof, 

The ring-boneg that appear on colts. and youn horses, will often iosen- 
sibly wear-off of themselves, without the aidjof any application; but when 
the substance. remains, there needs no other remedy than blistering, unless 
when by long continuance it is grown to an obstinate hardness and.then it 
may require both blistering and firing. 

O fire a ting-bone successfully, let the operation. be performed witha 
thinner instrument than that in common use; and let the lines or razes be 
mnade‘not above a quarter of an inch distant, crossing them obliquely in the 
form of a chains apply a mild blisxcer, and when the part is quite dried up, 
the rupture plaster; and then-tura the horse to-grass for. some time. 

OF SPLENTS. : 

These are hard ex¢réescences that grow on‘ the shank bone, and are of va- 
tious shapes.and sizes.» Some hofses are more subject to splents than others, 
but young ‘horses ate most’ liable to these infirmitiesywhich frequently wear 
offand.disappear:of themselves. . Few horses put out splents after the age of 
seven oreight:years, exceptingain consequence of blows oPMcciderits. ©"! 

A splent that atises in the middle pf the:shank-bone, is net at all dangerous ; 
but those arising omtli¢-badk partaé that bone, when they grow large, and 
press againstithe badk:sinew, always cause fameness or stiffness, by rubbing 
against it: the others, unless situated near the joints; seldonr occasion laine+ 


ness. j 


FOZ BMOVISRD W039; é 
As to the cure of splents, the best way is'not 10 meddle with thet; if they 


ate not so large as40 tlisfigure-avhorse, orso situated’as to endanger his go- 
ing lame. “ | OL Disg 
~ Splents, otnthcie Gap pearinte, should be’well baihed with vinegat ‘or 
old verjuice; which, bystrengthening the fibres, frequently stop their growth, 
for it is the membrane covering the hag and hot the bone itself, that is' here 
thickened.! Invsome constitutions purging, and afterwards diuretic: drinks, 
will be an efficient method:of removing the humidity’and moisture aboat the 
limbs,-which is often; the: occasion of: such:excrescences, 

The remedies prescribed: forithisdisorder are-various: the most usual is to 
rub the splent with a round stick,:or the handle ofa hammer, till it is almost 
raw, and then to téuch.it with ‘oil: of origanum. Some apply a pitch plaster, 
with a little sublimate, or arsenic;: todestroy the substance; others use oil of 
vitriol, or tincture of ‘cantharideég; all «whith applications have sometimes 
succeeded, but they are liable:to ldave a scar, with the loss of hair. Those 
that are of a more caustic nature often dd.more hart than: good, especially 
when the splent is. grown very. i as they. produce’a rottenness,, which 
keeps running otek, months before the ulcer. can behealed, and then leaves 
an ugly scar. distsous <onk ie lo ou + 

The only chance, however, of effecting a.cure of this complaint, without 
anxiety and. diffigulty, is by,a careful observation. of its appearance jn.its 
earliest state, and by giving attention that friction,.be employed for a consi- 
derable time, twice every day,: with the utmost force.of the operator’s hands, 
letting the part be well moistened, aftereach, time of rubbing, . with a: pro- 
portion of the following liniment, leaving a pledget of tow, wet with the 
same; bound on pretty firm with two yards of wide tape:as.arolletz—- | 

Take camphorated spirits of wine and, spirits of turpentine, of 
each four ounces,, mixed together; or, oil of origanum, and 
spirits of turpentine, each half an ounce; camphorated spirits 
of wine two ounces, mixed. 

teach When 
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When this plan has been continued for ten days or a fortnight, you will 
then be able to judge whether any perceptible a vantage has been obtained 
from the force of these powerful repellents ; if'not, proeure two ounces of 


the strongest mercurial ointment, and let the size of a Hazel-nut be rubbed . © 


in upon the part affected every night and morning) till the Whole 'is consumed 
using the roller each night, and taking it off in the morning. If this’ does not 
succeed, the best and most speedy method will be the immediate extirpation, 
by making: a longitudinal incision, through the integuments, dissecting’and 


contracting the substance, completing the cure by taking up a couple of ' 


stitches, and treating itasa superficial wound. 








ysl LAW. 
COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
RUXTON AND ANOTHER v, BEDALL, AND. ANOTHER». 

Executory Agreement for Goods. Stamp.—Thiswas an action: of: assumpsit; 
to recover the price of two machines, called Mules, used in theicotton manu- 
facture, made and put up by the plaintiffs, who were machine-makers for 
the defendants, who were manufacturers. At the trial at: Lancaster, before 
Chambre J, the plaintiffs proved that they:-hadyperformed the work; and had 
‘fixed it up in the house of the defendaiits).at Manchester ;. that. while thé 
machines were making the defendants frequently called at the plaintiffs’ 
shop, and made objections to various: parts.of the work; which were from 
time to time altered conformably to their directions; some of these altera+ 
tions wege occasioned by, the want of sufficientiheight in the room ‘in which 
the machines were fixed, and after they!were there fixed the defendants 
paid 20). in part. * aa 

In the’ eoutse of ‘the Cause it appeared: thatthe Bgteement for the per- 
formance of the work was in writing. Ie.was produced: upon dnstamped 
paper, and was as follows :— od Sis yhpsves Srardoa " 

“« Joseph and Thomas Bedall order of Buxton and ‘Campsty four mules, 
228 spindles each, 3 wheels, 16-inch rollers,‘and!one 5 inch; 13 inch 
spindles, iron top roller, a sufficient number ofichange pinions, twist wheels 
from 30 to 42 teeth, advancing two each ‘tinie,-a setof clearers for each 
wheel, loaded and covered. The-wheels ate to..be complete and good, 
5-9 per spindle ; paymenthalf ready money and theremainder in three months 
a dozen of change rollers: for each, wheel to be:given in. ‘Two to be made 
in six weeks, and the remaininig two in eight weeks from this time. 

Ms ; . * Josern and Tuomas Bevatt. 

«* Manchester, Nov. with, 1801.” mies A 

It was objected, that taking this agreement fo be’ an original, it ought to 
have been stamped; and Chambre J. being of that” opinion, nonsuited the 
plaintiff. A rule of zisi, for setting aside the nonsuit, having been obtained 
on a former'day, on the ground that this being an order for the sale of goods, 
was excepted out of thie acts laying a stamp-duty on agreements. 

Park now shewed catise, and insisted that im this case a stamp was .ne- 
cessary, as it was an agreément for work and labor, and materials, to be done 
_ found, and not for the sale of goods in thé usual’ accéptation of the 
phrase. oT ee 

Topping contra‘contended, that it was ‘dt agreement “ for or relating to 
the sale of goods,” in the words of the exception in the act; it resembled an 
order by letter for the sending of goods to the buyer, in which case, accords 

‘ing to common experience, it was rot Seay ta" the goods should be 
made at the time; the exception, introduced for the eficouragement of 
trade‘and manufactures, would otherwise be nugatory in most a ; 
My 
7 
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for it is well known, that in wholesale dealings such orders are frequently 
sent before the goods are manufactured.. He referred to the case of Curry 
v Edensor,* where a collateral agreement in writing, by a broker, to indem- 
n fy his principal from any loss on the re-sale of goods was held to be valid, 
though unstamped, as being a contract relating to the sale of goods. 

The Court, however, were of opinion, that this,contract did not come 
within the exception of the act, and ought therefore to be stamped, being a 
contract, not for or relating to the sa/e, but to the making-of goods, and for 
work and labor to be done. It was a contract in fiert, as in the case of 
Towers v. Osborne,t where the defendant had bespoken a chariot, which 
he refused to take when made, it was objected to an action brought to re- 
cover the value of it, that the case came within the statute of frauds, as no- 
thing had-been given in earnest, nor any written’ note; but the Lord Chief 
Justice ruled it not to‘be’ within the statute which relates only to contracts 
for the actual sale of goods, which that was considered not to be but a mere. 
executory contract for work to be done, and that in the case of Curry wv. 
Edensor, the agreement related’to the sale of goods then made.—— Rule 

discharged. ‘ 


PAGE'v. WIPLE. 


No Action can lie for permitting Arrest after Payment.—This. was an action 
for not preventing, but permitting and suffering the. plaintiff to be arrested 
after payment of debtand costs, owing to the defendant, upon’a writ sued 
out before sich payment. The declaration consisted of three counts, sta- 
ting the circumstances. In the first the defendant was charged with “ con- 
triving and maliciously intending to injure and prejudice the plaintiff,” &c. 
but in the thitd with only “ contriving to injure,” &ec. 

After a verdict for the plaintiff, with 5!. damages, on the thitd,count, 
Wilson moved, in the last term, in arrest of judgment, on the insufficiency of 
that. count, in not alledging malice to the delendant as in the first count, 
which was contradicted in evidence at the trial. He cited Scheibel v. Fair- 
bain,{ as in point, that no such action will lie for a mere non-feasance, but 
only on malice alledged and proved. 

Sellon Serj. and Best, in shewing cause now, endeavoured to distin- 
guish this case from ~that, by observing, that there the writ was sued out 
before the payment of the debt, and the plaintiff did not alledge payment of 
the costs as well as the debt, without which the defendant was not obliged 
to countermandthe.arrest. .Heath J. had particularly observed, that at all 
events the party was not obliged to stop the action, in that case, till the 
Costs were tendered; and Lord Chief Justice Eyre had said there was no 
consideration for any duty to attach upon. But here there ‘isan: allegation 
that the debt and costs were paid, andin Consequence it became the duty of 
the defendant to stop the execution ofthe writ at his peril. 

Lord Ellenborough, Chief J. taking the averment that 1. 163. was paid 
to the defendant, * for and towards, and in satisfaction of the costs,” most fa- 
vourably for the plaintiff, as meaning that it was taken in satisfaction of the 
costs; still I think the case not different in principle from that of Scheibel v. 
Fairbain. Is ithe plaintiff’s duty to run after his writ, which has been pro- 
perly issued, in order to stop itsexecution? Is it not rather the concern of 
the debtor, when he has satisfied the demand, to ask for a countermand of 
the writ, or an order for his discharge? Nothing wilful is alledged to have 
been done by the defendant, but only thathe suffered and permitted the 
plaintiff to be arrested; nothing proves that it was done by way of vexation 
or oppression, but it appears to have been a mere non-feasance. ‘The ques- 
tion is, whether, under the circumstances stated, it became and was the 


~ +3 Term Rep. 424 t 1 Stra. 506 $1 Bos. and Pull. 288, 
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duty of the defendant to prevent the arrest? I know of no authority which 
imposes such an obligation. The defendant might have asked fora counter- 
mand; he must look to the consequence if the writ were properly sued out 
at the time. We cannot intend that any thing was done vexatiously,when 
nothing of that kind is alledged.—Per Curiam, Rule absolute. 








RETROSPECT OF POLITICS. 


The King refuses to ratify, the Convention of Suhlingen.— French offer degrading Terms 
of Capitulation.— Hanoverians prepare to resist, but a Compromise is effected. — 
Blockade of the Elbe. —Tour of the First Consul. 


THE scene of foreign politics has been daily extending, though yet, 


it has produced little of importance. The calm which seigns on the conti- 
nent seems too unnatural to last, and is perhaps the forerunner of no very 
distant explosion, in which an attempt will be made to rescue it from its ser- 
vitude, and restore to the several powers of Europe their proper weight, 
dignity, and indépendence, The case of Hanover which we slightly touched 


upon in ourJast, has been lamented by every lover of his Country. A brave. ° 


people have been reduced to a degrading capitulation, and the dignity of the 
military character tarnished by indecent concession. It may be proper to 
relate more minutély the principal circumstances. 

On the fifth ef fune, Géneral*Mortier,after long and rapid marches, entere 
the city of Hanover. The plunder of arms and artillery was great, but with 
the exception of some horses and military equipages, nothing was seized of, 
any great value» The Duké of Cumberland who had been appointed by 
the King of Great Britain Genefalissimo of the electoral forces, perceiving 
resistance ineffectual, was compelled to retreat, and thé army was then left to 
make what conditions it could with the enemy. A treaty was soon com- 
menced, called the convention of Sublingen, in which the common terms of, 
capitulation ‘were proposed, but the ratification could fot take place, till thé 


King of England, as elector, should confirm it. The French Minister in- . 


stantly dispatched a messenger to Lord Hawkesbury, stating the conquest of 
Hanover, and desiring that the treaty of Suhlingen might be ratified. To 
this an answer*was given by the secretary of state} in which the King of 
Great Britain protests against the injustice of the seizure, and on'this ground 
refuses to sanction, by the corroboration of a treaty, ‘enact of ‘unprin- 
cipled violence. His Majesty, claimed security for Hanover on grounds 
which could not be disputed : its independence’ot Great Britain had been re- 
peatedly acknowledged by the French government itself, and the treaty of 
Luneville, with all its respectable guarantees, had extended to it the same 
security with the rest of the continent. Having sufficiently proved its rights 
of neutrality, ‘his Majesty concluded by stating his determination to appeal 
to the powers of the continent on a case so flagrantly unjust. 

The resolution of the King being made known to"General_ Mortier, the 
commander of the Hanoverian troops was informed that the tfeaty of Sublin- 
gen was-in complete, and that the army should be tompelled to accept other 
terms of capitulation—what these terms were it is not very pleasing to relate. 
The conquest of the country not being guaranteed by ifs sovereign, the 
French general was apprehensive that the’ Handverians would not think 
themselves bound by the common obligations into which prisoners entered, 
but that the moment they were disarmed and dismissed, they would flock 
again to any hostile standard that should be erected, in spite of the oath 
which might be imposed to restrain them. The Hanoverian troop were 
well disciplined, and composed a formidable number. Fearful of the con- 


sequences 
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sequences, another treaty was offered, containing terms which a brave peo- 
ple must need resent, and mortifying and outrageous to their military charac- 
ter. Unequal as was the resistance, it was thought, preferable to such inde- 
cent submission.. The worst turn of events was considered fraught with better 
hopes than .patient: acquiescence in terms too lofty even for a conquer- 
ing enemy, and still more insulting from one, who had not yet proved himself 
victorious. The prisons and dungeons cf l’rance only threatened them even 
if they did not resist, aiid what worse could fajh upon. them if they did? The 
Hanoverians immediately occupied a station on the Elbe, fortified their camp, 
and prepared to oppose the enemy ; but the attempt was thought too despe- 
rate to succeed by. those who wished them well, though it was hoped it might 
soften the insolence of the-French, and abate somewhat of the severe.condi- 
tions they demanded, Had these brave men been ssppotted, it is certain 


they mightthave protected their country. Had England prepared an.army 
to attack the French in the rear,.their fate might have been averted. ,Had . 


the continent felt for its honor, the neutral powers for the violation of their 


guaranteeship, and bad England prudently foreseen what was'to be expected. . 
from the unlicensed hostility,of France, Hanover might have been saved, ; 


and its brave army had not,undergonethe iguominy of capitulation. A cam- 


promise was at length made; the French relaxed somewhat of their terms,» 


and the Hanoverians of their obstinacy. A treaty being agginventered into, 


the troops. were permitted to, remain in theit.own country, On: the ¢ommon * 


condition of not bearing arms against France during. the war; butt, the fate 
of this country was not yet complete ; war with their enemy \was seldom a 
losing, game, the triumph of their arms was almost uniformly sullied by.avarici- 
ous extortion, and when P sutees he lost her acmy, she had yet more to lose, 


‘Heavy contributions wére immediately levied upon the people, and they 


were @ondemned to pay for the support. of their oppressors. a 
Many circumstances of importance intervened in the chain of affairs, from 


the first seizure of Haneyer.to its final. conquest, but it was impossible to 


preserve their succession with the thread of our narrative. 
It was the policy of France more immediately to injure us by excluding 


our commodities from the continent, and: interrupting our intercourse with, 


the interior cities of Germany. TO effect this end, she. seizedupon the 
banks ofthe Elbe and Weser, and refused an entrance to our ships, though 
they were, trafficking in a neutral country. This open violation of the esta- 
blished rights of wap was represented to the powers of the continent, who 
nevertheless refused topinterfere, except Prussia, who, guaranteed to Ham- 
burgh and the Hans Towns the freedom of their respective trades.". But the 


German states were unequal ta remonstrance. England became now suspie ..; 


cious of the conduct of the neutral powers, and very wisely concluded that 
they intended to pursue their \private advantages, and*profit by-the inter- 
ruption of her ‘commerce, Determinedsthereiore to spoil a game so pititul 
and selfish, she instantly,blockaded the Elbe, and refused entrance to every 
ship alike, regarding. it as a French conquest, and therefore a licensed sub- 
ject of hostility. She demanded-likewise from the neutral ports a striet re~ 
gard to neutral rights, and resolved to consider such, as refused ,emtgance. to 


her commodities, as committing overt acts of hostility... This, with,themea-, . 


sures taken for internal safety,, which will be found. in our next.chapter,:is- 


WG 


the most decisive blow as yet struck by our,goyernment. Some expeditions. ,. 


are said to have been fittedout,,and some captures have been. made, but 

nothing of importance to dwell upon. ' ' pet ey 
In France the object of the. war is principally the invasion of England, and 
the {most vigorous measures are concerted fo, executing the project. . It 
must be confessed the grounds of apprehension are not slight, The.menage.is 
sufficiently capable of being put in action, to inspire those fears which should 
2D2 place 
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place us on our guard, without unmanning us. The threat is more rational, 
because divested of that theatric pomp with which it was formerly accom- 
panied. Webhear of no rafts, no threats to dine in London on a particular 
day ; every thing proceeds with a regularity and calmness that’ are always 
found in settled and determined projects. ‘The marine of France is, indeed, 
at a low point, but her army is immense, and conveyance across the sea 
seems the object most required. The first consul has turned ‘his mind to 
this, and with his usual promptness has prepared for its execution. In order ’ 
to animate his country, he’ has made a tour through France, and edllected the | 
incense of flattery from every corner. He has been received with every 
species of adulation, and towns and cities vied with. each other in offers of 
liberality to. support the war: one voted money, men, and arms; another 
ships and flat-bottomed boats: all gave something according to their ability ;’ 
and those who could not sustain the expences of treating him with military 
equipages, were not backward in feasts and congratulations. The prine ' 
cipal demand of the First Consul was ‘transports for his men; and as * 
the reality of the invasion was not doubted in France, he received liberal 
supplies for his purpose, and offers to attend him on his expedilion. The 
minister Chaptal had dispatched a letter to every sea-port town, desiring ' 
them to be ready to furnish a certain number.of boats and-ships, though, as 
we have stated, this official command was for the most part unnecessary, 
since their prompiness in obeying their own feelings rendered all compulsion 
useless, Ifthe First Consul were so well aSsuted of being provided with 
ships, his afmy was no less flourishing. The enthusiasm of the people-had 
been excited; their favourite project of invading England’ seemed now in 
the train ef execution; this vision which they had dreamt of so many. ages 
was now about to be realized. * The military college made an offer of their ? 
services ;. this institution contained some of the most’ illustrious members of 
the state; who intreated to be. permitted to embark in the ship which caftied 
the First Consul and his hopes to England. 

Mean time public prayers were pat-up for the sitcess of the invasion) 
the bishops and the priests were retained in the service of government, © 
and as far as religion, with the aid of other passions, could make the cause 
popular, it hecame eminently so in’ France. It seems unnecessary to com- 
ment on the many official papers published by the French government, the’ 
surmises and rumours of intended expeditions, and the armies*’marelied to 
frontiers, as it only agrees with our plan to relate what has appeared: the 
in action. ae ; 

Holland, after the departure of Mr. Liston, was-apprehensive of the 
effects which would ensue from»the renewal of the war, aud begged hard’ > 
to be spared entering into it. It is even reported that she offered-a consie: 
derable bribe which was refused, She was instantly: compelled to support 
a French army, and fit out what ships of war she had in her ports;*and, as 
the descent upon England was most likely to be: made from her coast, she 
was desired to furnish the First Consul with:abundance of schuyts.and flat- 
bottomed boats. Spain as yet was enabled to keep out of the war—British 
shipsand merchandize were still admitted intoher ports, but there was every 
reason to apprehend she would soon declate against us, and that the French 
would follow up the seizure of Hanover by that of Portugal ; but notwith- 
standing these warlike preparations in France; all hopes of peace: had’not 
vanished from the people, who weretaught to look forward to the Russian 
mediation, which was still known to proceed.’ When Hanover was taken, 
the Moniteur, the gazetie of the French government, stated, that it would 
be delivered. up if Malta were surrendered, -and that it was only retained 
as a balance against that islands. To negotiate the fate of Malta,-the Em- 
peror of Russia it was supposed had interfered, and it was evident that-our 
government 
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government was treating on this or some other important object from the. 
frequent arrival of messengers from the northern courts; -but, whatever might 
be the losses of the people of France from the mediation, in England it 
created but little confidence. The quarrel with France was of too general 
anataré, and not to be adjusted on a single point. The idea of an appeal 
to a neutral diet to settle the grievances of which the two powers com- 
plained was ludicrous in the extreme. Their decision one way or another 
could effect little: if either party were dissatisfied their conclusion would be 
inconclusive, and a writ of error soon lie toafms. The English government 
thus continued to damp every hope that rose upon this negotiation; and 
in France it was rather believed to be encouraged from motives of policy. 
To the latter country, indeed, the mediation promised a better result than to 
England. ‘The emperor, it was believed, thought our retention of Malta 
unjust; but now that England balanced the fate of Hanover against that 
island, his opinion might be more favourable, though there was reasor to 
apprehend that his wishes and good offices would be alike ineffectual to com- 
pose the existing differences. Such ‘was the state of the Russian negotia- 
tion for theJast month. It still, we. believe, proceeds, but no hope is at~ 
tached to it by the people of England: , & 
The large army which. the French keep up in Italy has alarmed the king 
of Naples, who has become apprehensive that his neutrality would not be 
observed. He is said to have entreated Austria to interféfeyand something 
of her ancient spirit has indyeed her to rem@nstrate with unaccustomed spt 
rit. Her army, which is ‘now under the ‘command of thé Arch-duke 
Charles, has beet increased, and above ‘80,000 men added to the line. 
This-unexpected display of ‘vigour may operate in thescale of events, and 
with no degree of favour to Frante. It is ¢ very false opinion” which wane 
ders respecting the exhausted state of Austria. We entered fully into this 
question in our last. It is certain, with the concurrence of Great#Britain, 
she would be able-to oppose a successful barrief to French ambition ; and it 
isnow, perhaps, ‘in the power of England to improve the spirit of Austria 
to a ‘par with their own. ” 2 
It has been one of the effects of this war to subvert the antient relations of 
governments, and efface those features by which they were known for friends 
orenemies. Formerly the interest and disposition of a state*wawas clearly 
ascertained’as:its degree of longitude or latitude ; but the late political coneus- 
sion has:compelled’ us to seek new allies and prepare against new enemies ; 
and has not‘confified this mischief to us alone, but extended it to the other 
European powers; but, as 16 evil i withodt its alloy of good,*so we trust, 
from this seeming calamity, that a final benefit will be derived. The poli- 
tical world is governed’ by rules no less fixed and certain than the physical 
—Innovation mast from ifs. nature be temporary—The stream, however 
long dathmed up, will break its mounds, and regain its ancient channels. 
Let us hope these effects will soon be evident in rescuing the ‘continént 
from the grasp of France; and the unremitting vigilance of England, with 
the natural course of affairs, encourages no distant prospect of its success. So 
long as necessity and compulsion exist, usurpation may endure, but this ne- 
cessity must have its end, and it is not the nature of man to endiire it longer. 
Evet'y thing now depends on the'government of one man whom we have 
seen in almost every instance actuated’ by undignified’ caprice; affairs there- 
fore can run in no settled course; every change must be worse for him ‘and 
better for us; that power cannot be regarded as very stable and’ secure 
which unexpected vicissitudes procured for France: for in the lottery of 
’ war fortune operates more manifestly than in any thing, and may be ex- 
pected for the future to distribute her favours with more partiality. 
As‘ to the present’ governor-of France, he has long sood-on a slippery 
is point, 
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point. Let.us remember the words of the orator as applied to Philip, and 

see if they will not suit the ravager of modern free countries-—‘ Think not 

his present prosperity so immoveably fixed as to be of perpetual duration; 

even among those who appear to be connected with him by friendship, there 

are some who hate—some who fear—and some who envy him. Whatever 

vicissitudes are incident to the affairs of any other man, the same, be assured, . 
are attached to him.” The time may come when the several powers of the 

continent shall understand their true interest, and coalesce to preserve it, 

Austria is already recruited, and we are mistaken if she will not soon try the. 
field ;‘at least nothing is so hkely to make her exert herself as the splendid 

efforts of which England sets her the example. This island may now be 

Considered as defying singly that inordinate power which has swallowed up 
the most of Europe. |The contest is for the vezy existence of the nation, 
Other kingdoms may be ¢ontent to éke.out a’short life by truckling to des. 
potism ; bnt, it is the glory of England to fight for the prize of tndépens 
dence, and to perish or conquer in the attempt, 


DOMESTIC AFFAIRS, 


Army of Reseroe— Arguments upon it—Levy in Mass—Considerations of our Danger, 


THE busine§sef finance and supplies being now terminated, the great * 
object to which the national councils were aie was the measures.to be 
adopted for the safety of the country, and the defence of the state. The si- 
tuation of England was no less new than critical; she had often been me. 
naced by invasion, but had’ considered as a threat what was perhaps oply 
meant for one. In the American war this boast of invading us had been. 
equally made, and at a season when there was more probability. of its. suc-, 
cess; when the combined fleets of France and Spain even braved us in ithe 
the channel, and our own armies were consumed and exhausted on a distant . 
continent. ‘England, however, had remained unviolated, and had to boast, 
like Sparta, that the smoke of an enemy’s camp had never been seen in her, 
country—but now, indeed, a greater tear than usual had fallen upon the 
kingdom. Notwithstanding, we had an. immense fleet, manned with UP, . 
wards of 80,000 sailors, a body of regulars amounting to 40,000 men, and , 
a numerous and well disciplined, militia, the nation was apprehensive of its 
safety, and took every precaugion against a descent upon the coast... . 

This fear, indeed, was mor@tational when the temperjand, situation of 
the man who governed France was considered. He was bent upon our de- 
struction, and had.,repeatedly sworn.it; he supported +his usurped power 
only by the splendor of his military glory, and. it was necessary. that his im- 
mense body of mercenaries should be employed 19 some expedition, in or. 
der to prevent the growth of that discontent, andthe progress of that dete, 
riofation, which are the consequences of keeping an army inactive. 

His army already consisted gf 200,000 men, who were stationed on the 
eastern coasts of France, where transports for the expedition were preparing 
in every port. In this serious posture of affairs, it was expected that go- - 
vernment wotild take the alarm, and by a steady contemplation of the dan- , 
ger, provide the surest means of resisting it. Accordingly, the secretary at 
war brought in a bill on the 21st of last month, to enable his mayesty ta . 
raisea body of 50,000 men, for the defence of the realm : of this bill, as it . 
has now taken a decided shape, it is necessary to state the principle. 

England, notwithstanding the menacing appearance of the times, had _., 
not much encreased her military force. Whether the cry of faction, or the 

ersuasion of the complete suficiency of her navy, had prevented the aug- 
mentation of her force, it is hard to determine ; but the impolicy of the mea- 
‘ sure 
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sure seems not -very difficult to decide upon. ‘Those whose political sagacity, 
had been esteemed the most penetrating, had foreseen the necessity of our 
becoming a military people, and supporting an army for large offensive ope= 
rations; without which, according to the words of a great statesman, Engs" 
land might indeed preserve her integrity, but*must forfeit her glory. Our 
insular politics had long been the jest. of our rival, who not unhappily de- 
signated us—‘ A natiomsof shopkeepers, nailed like base metal to our 
counters.” 

The situation of France required that the means of resisting her ambition 
should be‘looked for in a great military establishment, and advice soepeat- 
edly given, and fitted to the circumstances, was at length adopted by the 
ministers, The regular force of the kingdom was rated at 40,000 men; 
this was termed the standing army, part of which had so gloriously distin- 
guished itself in Holland and Egypt. This force was the bulwark of our. 
hope, and te this succeeded the militia, consisting of upwards of 90,000 
men, including the late augmentation. It is unpleasant but necessary to 
assert, that in case of invasion, whatever might be the bravery of the mi- 
litia, its imperfect state of discipline and habitual character were such, that 
little reliance could be had upon its.efficiency. The very nature oftheir in- 
stitution presents an insuperable obstacle to the perfection. of the military — 
character, and, however ardent their zeal, it,was impossible they could at- 
tain the qualities of regular teg@ps. It is no reproach to them that it is so, 
becaufe it is no reproach to any one that he cannot alter the nature of things. 
The difference of the two services was founded on that difference which: ~ 
must ever cxist between troops, who always remain at home, and those who 
are placed in different stations ; ‘between troops who have seen service, and 
those.who have not; between troops who are commanded by officegs, who 
havé never had the opportunity of acting with den in difficulties and dan- 
sers, who can pretend to nu experience, and bring no authority from 
Biner reputation; and troops whose officers possess in themselves all the 
sources of ascendancy, and. all the claims to respect: besides, it must 
not be dissembled that the very plan of compelling the regulars to live in 
barracks, whatever be the constitutional jealousy of it, hada dir dency 
to produce this superiority. It gave rise to,that fellowship, and union, 
which made each man sure of his companion, and produces that concert of 
courage, and unanimity of effort, which chilly make an army formi- 
dable. The militia, ‘ile, had sigpalise ‘themselves in the late war; 
but, however confident we might feelin them on the day ,of attack, it was 
to be feared they wanted skill and experience to be put upon a level with 
the regulararmy. 


Such was the state and character of our,force when the bill for the army 
of reserve was introduced, ItgJeading feature was to beget a kind of crosa® 
breed between the regulars and the militia; ip procure a force more dis- 
poseable than the one, and less offensive than the other; tounake it a kind 
of nursery for the regulagarmy, and to look forward by a species of indi- - 
rect policy, to its increasing it—whilst it professed the charactejiiof the mi- 
litia, as it was raised by ballot, and confined to, the defence of the cogntry. 
The force was to consist of cy - men raised in the several counties iw pro- 
portion to their population, to be commanded by officers chosen from the 
ialfpay list of the army. . The exemptions from this service.are very numee 
tous, and proceed on the same principle as those of the militia; but as they 
differ in some respects, it may be necessary to give a summary account of 
them. The ages of those liable to serve agree with the militia: any man 
who was serving by substitute in the militia was exempted, unless it came to 
his turn to be balloted for in the order of succession; any man chosen, by 
paying the sum of 201. was provided by his parish with a substitute ; half the 


price 
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price of his substitute was to be returned to those not worth 5001. The 
other exemptions are at so slight a variance from those of the militia, that 
it is useless to recount them, and the bill itself is now in every one’s hands. 
The army was to serve in any part of Great Britain and Ireland, as likewise 
in Guernsey and Jersey. , 

The debates in the House of Commons on this bill were peculiarly inte- 
resting, and productive of the most. splendid oratory. Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Windham are to be considered as the great modellers of this act, and their 
advice and amendments in the committee gave it the form it now wears, 
The crtideness of the original conception of the secretary of war gave place 
to their skill and experience. . ; 

The bill for the Army of Reserve having passed the House of Commons, 
was as quickly dispatched in the Lords} and rode quietly into the harbour of 
royal approbation. Meantime, the general spirit of the people was excited, 
and offers of assistance to government were daily made by volunteer troops, 
and other corps in the different parts of the kingdom. ‘This patriotism did 
not fall short of the opening of the purse-strings among the people. 

The City of London first set the example by subscription, and a sum ex- 
ceeding 50,0001. was collected ina few days—indeed such was the apprehen- 
sion of invasion that many who had never beli€ved in it, were fearful of it 
atihe present moment, among these were’some illustrious Senators of both 
Houses, who uniformly supported an opinialhh defiance of the first senti- 
ments of ministry, that a descent was possible, and that success and the 
hopes of the French were’ not so inconsistent. When this statement was 
first promulgated in the house, the gallant officer who spoke it, excited a ge- 
neral clamour against himself, and was the alternate subject of raillery 


and reproach, but he was ee, in his opinion. Mr. Pitt, Mr. Wind- 
oi 


ham, and many other m ts blamed ministers for the scantiness of their - 
preparations, and charged them with underrating thedanger. The officers 
who were’ best informed, told us that a descent could not be guarded against, 
when we eonsider that the enemy possessed allithe opposite coast, ard that it 
was impossible our ships could form so leng a chain of blockade: invasion 
they argaéd was possible, and’it was a maxim of policy, when the safety of 
a state was in danger, to guatdagainst any possible danger, as one lik 
happen. Moreover ina great state, it was to tempt ruin, to trust 

one hope, when so many m@re dependencies might be procured; wi 
had'a warlike and numerous” population, who had $0 often been vict 
over the Frenchin their own country. 

These sentiments of danger, and of the further measures to be taken for 
our security, becoming very general in the house, the secretary at war in- 
troduced a billon the 19th, for levying the People in amass, Having pre- 
‘faced his speech with the common comments off the dangér of the country, he 
proposed ah act of the following nature. The first object of the plan was to 
ati:horize the Lieutenancy of the different counties to meet together, and or- 
der an enrolment of all the men from,seventeén'to fifty five’, They were 
to be divitiéd into four classes. One class would contain the young men 
from the age of seventeen to thirty. In the second, would be¢omprehend- 
ed those from thirty to forty five. The third was to be filled with those 
from forty five to fifty five. And the fourth those who were not com- 
pelled to serve, and came under none of the other classes. The usual ex- 
empltions on account of children, allowed in the militia, were not'to be made 
here. Bat as persons serving by substitute merely in the militia, were not 
exempted from the supplemental militia, so neither should persons in that 
particular situation, be expected in the present instance. Constables and 
other peace officers, together with the judges and others privileged by their 
functions were not compelled to serve. After the enrolment his majesty 
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was to have the power to direct the Lieutenants of all the counties to call 
‘out 'the persons of the different classes, if an enemy should ‘ifivade or ap- 
proach the coast, the persons so called out, were required (6 act against an 
enemy so approaching the country, with the troops of the line, and other 
‘corps raised for the service—Once called out they should be obliged to con- 
‘tinue in arms, till the invading enemy were subdued, or driven into the sea. 
When called out every man should receive two guineas for the purchase of 
‘necessaries and should havé pay while he continued in arms: at end of 
his period or service he should hie one guinea to defray the ex bs of his 
return home. Each man should take out an oath of fidelity to his sovereign 
and country, when called upon. first class consisting of young men, 
was to be exercised once a week inafms. The arms to, be lodged in the 
Church or other secure place, and the parishes to be respectively at the ex- 
pence of finding them. The lieutenants and deputy lieutenants were to be 
‘employed to appoint officers. Every person of the first class living within 
‘three miles of the- place of exercise, stiould be obliged to attend the weekly 
meetings. Certain ‘fines should be imposed for absence, afi! the poorer 
sort should be paid for their loss of time. Such were the isions 
of a bill intended, in a word, #0 arm a whole nation ugaltist an invading 
enemy. =; - ; ge 
The great desideratum ofitie present moment is to convert, by the most 
expeditious and least oppressive methods, the populace of an immense coun- 
ty intoa military force. It seems a matter of m€cessity, that the inhabitants 
ofa country should’ always exceed the number of an invading enemy—His- 
tory shews us that in many periods of the world, the greatest empires have 
been overturned by a handful of soldiers, whe pared with the éxfent of 
their own population. They-and their conqu 
same materials; but what constituted the superiaggty of a few oyer a mulli- 
tude was, that the former were-soldiers, and:thediliter citizens. What-then 
is the present question? to make those who have'generally trusted to others 
for their defence become their own defenders; to make them the 
military character for a time and to depend less op «mercenaries, #88 cause 
which involves the interest of all; in short, to"@olunteer to meet their own 
dan and exhibit a spectacle of sublimity, Wich may vie withithe ex- 
anplés-of all ages fer grandeur and effect, that@f a powerful nation rising 
toaimMan to protect its existence as a frée coun 

The.reason of this measure, which some even yet think ‘not justified by 
the emergency, is paste the supposition that many favourable circum- 
ances will epneut,;with the enemy’s design; that he will elude our fleets,» 
and come upon us with an armyesuperior te thegegulat force we'could ope — 
pose to him. . It does not indeed; follow that this will actually take place; 
but it is in the scope .of possibilities, and when the safety of a kingdom is at), 
take, the remoteness or imp ility of a danger afford nog nt Why it ~ 
should not be guarded against It was the maxim of Henry IV.oghen he 
hazarded an engagement to make every provision against complete defeat, 
ind to remitemmexertion foria Complete victory. This example should 
ie, Sa ih the present season ;* we cannot be over secure affoo well 
tlended, : a 
‘Those who tellus thai the levy of the people in a mass, whilst the bady 
four regulars is not augmented, will not make the kingdom formidable 
em nejther toconsider the temper of the people, nor the physigil aS vaniages 
the country. It is among the felcities of England, that the luxury. of 
peace and the enjoyment of internal quiet have not viciated the. minds of the 
mation. Refinement in fact, is not dangerous in a country ¢ freedom like 
this, where if pleasure has a tefidency (0 unbiace’ thé vigour of our character, 
ls effects are counteracied by that expansion and elevation of mind, which 
Vou. II. ty 2E are 
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are the natural growth of liberty, Besides how small a portion of this te. 
‘finement has reached the great mass of the people. They differ only from 
the inhabitants of other kingdoms in the possession of greater happiness 
and independence, and it does not appear that these enjoyments are opposed, 
by an invincible fatality, to perfection of the military charecter, or that pe 
__<verty and abject servitude haye a tendency to form good soldiers in a very 
-high state of descipline; the minutiz of the military character haye been 
long a Se. and though something more than bravery may be wanted, that 
with hifffe else, will be sufficient in the service which the people of this kin . 
dom have to encounfet, The virtues of the military chagacter are ina nek 
‘measure local; there are situations in Which they cannot act, when discipline 
and skill would be thrown away, andthe event of the war be decided b; 
‘other means, All’ these advantages would this country possess in case of an 
Tnvasion. The'wear and tear of a campaign which put regulars to the test, 
‘would not be allowed to the enemy, or endured by ourselves; the event 
‘would oon ee, determined by a general battle, in which personal prowess 
would be mdst likely to gain the day. The Stratagems of war, the marches 
and counter-migrches of a dexterous genera] could not be practised in an en- 
‘closed country; one man would be ona lé¥el.with another; and whén thi 
should be the case, could the glory of the regiiifbe doubted? 

Such are the sentiments on the present state of the country; and it is with 
"satisfaction we mark that general diffusion of vigour and enterprize which 
will present us in afew months, with the spectacle of an armed nation. 
this view cf the case far,from being apprehensive of an inyasion, the & 
cerest patriotism would alost justify the Wisl’for one. Disgrace and def 
‘must be the consequenc e adventurer, nd the conquest of the eném 
On our own ground would spon be followed b victory on his, igs 


LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 











THE Haymarket Thegfie has produced a,novel. which seems te 
live, though a translation ffm, the French. Thgwprineipal ehatact 
thus represented :— ae © “ae "On 

Vigil ..... MrrDenman. 
Captain Beldares “Mr. ISTON. 
Téttdston’ Lge 2. aR clk a _ ‘ovee * 
Risk 2 Bes Te oi . 3. SEE tr. MATTHEWSs. © 
Solomon ob... A ER as - Mr. De Came. 
Grengiits a Wille eee eee «© Mr. Barron. 
Lygieqeuget wcll peoes-ceae Mrs. ATKING 

Theligine! of this farce is the —ahrnalll or J. N. Bouilly, which has 
beams ed with great success at Paris. The title at oncé fijtimates'that it 
founded upon the artifice of young lovers, and the alte MO hercore, 
tachment to outwit the cunning and sevérity of age. The st@Py, therefore, 
we may. be exepsed telling. The stratagems and management of the plot 
have a claim to considerable merit. . The title's bai objectionable : it isn 
Fee ieee of the moral of Bickerstalf’s amusin Production o 
he * Padlock.” - ae hs i gig’ 
_ The Sm, is interspersed with a number of pleasant sdngs} the music of 
which is by Kelly, . In respegt to the actors, Elliston eminently distinguished 
himself: he gave a hymorous song with great effect, 
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PROCERDINCS OF SOCIETIES. 7 <* 


Tue Society oF Arts, of the department of La Sartue, which meets 
at Mans, proposes for the subject of its first prize, to be decreed in the year, 
{803, a medal, or thesgum of 300 francs, at the option of the person wha 
shall produce the best memoir on the following question :— What is the best 
manner of improving the uncultivated lands of the depagtment of La Sarthe? 

for a second prize, the society offers a medal of the, value francs, 
to the author of the best memoir on the question :— t is the" b@lE methody 
of restoring the manufactures.of the department of rthé4o their former 
flourishing state ? ' + eae, a 

None of the resident or corresponding .members are admitted to be com- 
petitors; but, nevertheless, they are inwagat turn tHeir attention to the 
above subjects, and the Society will take ew@ry opportunity of renege 
ing to notice those who shall deserve its approbation. ee i 
, At a late meeting of. the Pattomartuic Socrery a paperwas.read by M. 
Geoffroy,on the difference between the crocodile ofAmeri aie cayman. 

General Leclerc, shortly b@fore his death, sent ‘from ingo two 
crocodiles for the Museu afural History. These animals were‘gery 
different from caymans, an oblong snout, a hollow by the side of the. 
upper jaw for the admissi one of the lower teeth: the feet are quilg 
flat, and, in a word, they possess all the Jae: assigned by Cuvier to” 
the crocodile of the old world. In consequéfice weare led to believe that 


know that Buffon asserted t 


is is not the pwith any kind of quadru- 
te and we are yet una@§uainted with ptions to the rule esta- 

lished by that great naturalist. 3 
« The desige ‘o investigate the truth of igenle, as applied to the croco-, 


dile of St. Domingo, inducegme,” says N roy, * to comparesit accu- 
rately with a crocodile of the’Nile, which I myself brought cae and. 


the crocodile exists alike met torrid zone of #he two continents; but we. 


I found that the crocodile of St. Domingo has rather longer ja tail has 
a few more rings.of scales, one having 20am the othep 17 ; 18’ front teeth 


ower jaw are so lopg as to pierce t tr, whilst in the crocodile, 0% 


e those are jortest, and only two small. cavities in which 
lodge. . The which c the: are less numerous, and more 
irregular; om the t them are ridges, which project but little, excepting. 
in the outer rovwgsthose in the centre belo say ely perceptible. In the, 
crocodile” @f the e, on the contrary, all the sales of the back have the 
same form.and projection, re perledit ular in the crocodile 
Romingo the scales which @gwer "the extremities are sqyare, but in that, 
gypt, round or hexagonal. , #. rie 
The (we,crocodiles trangmmitted by General cleroare die in every te- 
spect, excepting age a i That which had arrive urity was 
fy scarcely larger, than what M. G@ffroy brought with him E from 
* which he ¢ es that the difference above described cann oibsied 
to the clifinges produced by age; but must be considered as a demoiiatration 
that the Crocodile of St. Domingo is a new species, and that the rule esta- 
, blished buffon is . tig:means cortroverted in consequence of the disco- 
,. Very of ampocodile with elongated jaws in St. Domingo. . 7: 
ASoci£ty #9rn ExPERIMENTA RICULTURE has la been establised 
in ‘he countyof Durham, the objects Ofwhich are stated to bagel. To examine, 
by experiments, the different kinds and merits Of grass, seeds, and grain; to 
investigate their habits, and endeavour to aggertain what soils are best adapted 
to each kind, and to devise means to obtain such seeds, 8c. pure 2. To at- 
tend-carefully to the rearing of fences; draining of land, and the best and 
most expeditious: way of peanpens working: different soils. 3. To exae 
. 2E2 mine 
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mine the nature of different manures, and ascertain the best mode of apply. 
ingthem. 4. To find what stock is best calculated for certain situations ; to 
compare the relative quantities of food consumed by different kinds of stock, 
what food is most congenial, &c. By the rules of this society it is limited 
to twenty-one members, and it is to meet four times a year at Rushyford. 
When any member undertakes an experiment adopted by the society, two 
members are to be appointed as visitors, to view, with him, the state of the 
land previgus to the experiment, inspect its progress, and report the result.’ 
The preen for the year 1803 is Sir Henry Vane Tempest, Bart. and two 
meetings Of the societyhave already beén held. R 

Thedirectots of th@" ACADEMY og@PaIntinc, at Guent, propose 
for the prize in painitng :— The Judgment@p Paris. The prize will be a gold 
medal, of the value of 40 ducats, or 480 francs, The figures must be at 
least 20 inches in height. Asithe subject of the prize for sculpture, they 
propose. the bust of Rubens, of the natural size, in terra cotta, or plaster of 
Paris,“ The»prize will consist of a silver medal.’ The directors will also: 
give a silver médal to such of the pupils f the academy as shall produce the . 
best drawing from the antique statue in the Museum, usually called the Little 
Ceres; and to hiswho shall produce the bestarchitectural design, at theijap- 
proathing exhibition in the hall of the towp- f Ghent. All pictures,’ 
busts, and designs, composing this exhibition be returned by the Di-’ 
rectors, excepting those which shall be declared, by competent judges, to 
be entitled to the prizes. Thes@ are to remain the property of the Academy, 
and will be placed in one of its halls, as monuments of the ability of the 
respective artists. aa J i ¥ . : 

The labours of the Ga Luc Society Sergey are continued with 
great zealand equal success, 

New experiments havertiin made by Professor Aldini on the existence’ 
of a Galvanic atmosphere, n.the’contractability of the heart. 

M. Nauche, with his assistatts Bonet and Pgjot Laforet, has made expe- 
riments onthe brain and spinal marrow of an immediately after death. 
They suce@e@@ed in conveying the metallic fluid from them by means of two 
metallic conductors ifito the thigiis of a frog, in which it produced muscular 
confractions. The same ope succeeded withipal pitating muscles, Buti 
would not take place a quart n hour after deathy, * ; 

The senator Lamartilliere has@xplaingd@ the case the disengagem@ae 
of mucus at one of the extremities of the pile, and proved it to be occa- 
sioned by a chemical decomposition. ae 

M. Paraisse has observed, that the diaphragm is ond thoi" ‘muscles 

witch best preserve the Galva tability. aan gave an account of a. 
method of- construétion of a pile invented by lizeau, in which, instead 
of the roundels impregnated With a saline solutign, damp salt is employed, 
and which is capable of producing the fluid foiponth withoa@ibeing re-. 


made at number of experiments on asphyxia by strang 

The Society or MEDICINE oF Pant 
on 5th of April last, under the presidency of M. Lafissé.. After giving _ 
an account of the labours of the society and histori’ notices on t mem- 
bers whom the society has lost by death since its last'meeting, prizes 4 
were distributeds"® These consisted of ‘agold medal value 600 francs to M. 
Deschamps, of Pafis and M. Horeau, of Chartres; for a memoir on tumors; | 
a medal, value 100 francs, to M. Dupuy for a memoir on the same subject ;. 
and another of like value to M. Fournier, of Brussels, for a memoir on the 


tetanos. 4 


newed. ats ’ 
iF on for the application of ‘Palvanism to aa 
a} j 


held: its seventh publi€amMeeting 


te 
oe 
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The Society aie te for competition, for the public meeting of 18045, 
the question before proposed : To explain the causes and symptoms of the . 
Tetanos, to distinguish its different appearances, and to prescribe the method 
of treatment. It likewise proposes the following question for the same 
year: To describe the character, causes, and method of treatment of mor- 
tification, considered particularly with relation to tender parts. As the pre= 
" fect of the department of the Seine places at the Socigty’s disposal the ane 
nual sum of 300 francs to be applied to the purpose of. prizes, tiSocicty 
proposes as the third beset A eee of th ic hysical 
topography of Paris and its environs iff a circle of ss than four myria- 
metres in diameter. The ptize, ‘- 1200 drancs, will be adjudged in nee 
month of April, 1805. 4 
The remainder of the meeting was occupied ‘with red@fng “the following 
pieces:—1. Advice of the ancient poets @p preserving the teeth, by M. 
Duval. 2. Notice on the yellow fever, by M. Larrey. 3. Rep fe 
Deschamps on a tumor of the poplitic artery, cured by compregsion. 4. Some 
considerations on morbid action, and particularly on corrosion, @aries, and. 
that kind of alteration called the wasting of the bone, . Chaussier. 
5. Feagments of military surgefy among the Greeks, by M. Hemptelagp. 
The reading of this piece h was extremely interesting, concluded the 
meeting. Phe Society w lish these different papers, likewise a mee, 
dical sketch of the last six months of the yeagel], by M. Rouseille Cham<*. 
seru; and a memoir on acute dropsy of the ¥entricles, of the brain, by M.. 
Bouvier, which would have been read at this ggeeting if time had pers 
mitted. ™ ' 


TIN > COPPER } ; 

Many of the Cornwall tin-mines have bee usted, and some otherg 

' are worked t@little advantage, Posgooth, greatest lin-mine in the 
world, though it produces lagge quantities “off@me, yet is attendedgwith sa 
great an expense, in conseqi@nce.of its depth, that it yields but smal! profit 
to its proprietors. Some mines near the Land’s Efid, which for I years 
produced but little, are now working to moreccount. gf he mafiufacturers 
complain that the metal brought to market is ure than heretofore. 
The copper-mines are alka, in general, fi off; and some are relit- 
q in consequence their dei Délwath has, however, at an enore 

» an 


mous expense, been brought into ields an abundance of indiffe- 
rent metal. . a ® 


a ite, Luminous metféok. & 
peng a fate thin ich a lumino or déscended upon ah 


at East Norton, to which it siderable i ry. It appeared like a bg 
of fire of considerable magnitiide; and, on coming in contact with the house, 


exploded with a great noise a very oppressive sulphuredgmsmell, Some. 
fragments of this ball weregigiind near the spot, and have’ be jected to 


s chemical analysis by a gen an a neighbourhood, who ha: nd hem 
to consist of if silicious clay, thirty-five parts oxidated iron, t of 
mhagnesia,sgp@ a small portion af nickel with some sulphur. The sdtface 
of these stones is of.a dark colouf, and varnished as if in a state of fusion, and. 
bearing numerous globulesal a whitish metal, combining sulphur and nickels 
from some sgpentures Mthe surface, it appears probable that ghe ballWwas_ 
soft when T€@escended, and it was obyjously in a state of fusigm, as the grass, 
&c. is burned up where the fragment# fell. 1ts motion, wh the air, was 
very rapid, and opparently parallel to the horizon. 

ECONOMIC dean tye 
The physician, Joseph Barth, of Vien as invented an economic fires 
place of a very simple construction, were much less fuel than any 


hitherto known, The emperor has.ordered a ceflain number of them to be” 
made, ‘and the desefiption to be published. 
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LIFE-BOAT, ‘ 
Captain Sdmuel Greig has been desired by the Emperor of Russia to pro 
cure : fete for his techs Majesty. The Captain, by the pe 
order, waited upon the Duke of Northumberland, who, of course, recoms 
mended him to the inventor. This admirable contrivance will, therefore, 
shortly be introduced at all the ports of Russia. t ee ; 
IMPROVED LOOM FOR WEAVING FISHING-NETS. 


ntlem Leith interested in the herring-§shery, lately examined Mr. 

obertson’s improvedyjgom for weaving fishing-nets. It was approved 
‘and payment has been@rdered for the ium: Instead of the single shut. 

e, it goes on the same principle as theliele manofacturing looms. 

The Conventionlso voted-a premium to Mr. Girviu, for his essay on the 
cultivation of willows, which ig ordered to be printed for the benefit of the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

;" LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

Mr. Jamesdmauthor of the Mineralogy of the’ Scottish Isles is abont to. 
put to press a k intitled ‘a Natural History of Fossils aceon the 
€ System of the Celebrated Professor Werner, ar Freyberg.’ As Mr. Jameson 
studied two years under this i?\ustrious naturaligithe hopes to.be able , 

s of Wiedeman, Emmer- 


sent to the public a work free from the imper 
ling and Brochant. ' 
The annual examination of the Students of the University of Oxford for 
the prize medals was held as usual. About eleven g’clock in the morning 
the Theatre was filled by Visitors of the first rank and! respectability. The 
ceremony commenced by t mission of oa Spencer, to the de 


gree of Doctor of Civil  6Eight gentlem@n of the different Colleges 
were next admitted to {he degree of Masters of Arts. My, Crowe, the. 
Public Orator, delivered a most eloquent Latin Oration on the occasion o 
the meéfing, particularly on the dignity, impgftance, and utility of these 
public inations. Mr.,Shuttleworth, of New College, then delivered an 
Excelent ian Poem, the subject, ‘ Byzantium.” A Member of Christ 
Church read an ‘ E8say on Cgiimon Sense,’ which was generally admired, 


The last composition, and inly the most admired, was.a Pocm, iiiEng- 


lish, by‘Mr. Heber, of BrazenNose Ye the subject, ‘ Palestine.’ 
these gentlemen the prizes wef@ awarded. - 

At the University of Cambridge two of the member’ prizes, value 15 
guineas each, for the best dissertation in Latin prose, areshis year adjudged 
to Mr. Paley, of Pembroke and Mr. Birch, of 6 Juobms College, 
Hie Batchelors ; thére wefe D0 candidatguapis year for the Senior Bat- 

lor’s prizes. sti, * 

Professor er inspectofof antiques and medals in the Electoral Gallery 
of Dresden hafannounced a work that has long@been desired by#all the ama- 
teurs of agfiguity and the arts who know wha®#umerous monuments ag 
compitised "iM the precious collection Mrusted to the cage of M, Becker. 
Mangagests ago a work containing figures of these monumenti™was publish- 
ed by Le Plat, but excepting a few platés'eagraved by Preislerj@me execu- 
tion was so defective as to render tie book of novalue. * A description of 


himself of the manuscript notes left by the late M; Wackery t rmer ine. 
spector of theigaillery. -—M. Beckervfias engaged the assistgnce of the best’ 
artists for his work. A distinction will be made in the manner of engraving 
the ancient and modern parts of these monrments, so as to show precisely 
what part of them is new and what old; the style of each will be preserved 
in the engraving, with. the utmi@st fidelity. “The work is intended to 


consist of 10 or 12 folio numbers Of 12 plates each, and the first will er 
Wwe Pa ‘9 fi ¥ lie 


thé gallery appeared some years since, by M. Hi 2 who tee availed, 


A smd: of the Convention of Royal Boroughs, attended by several, - 
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bout Michaelmas, 1803. The text will be printed in German and French, 
The price to subscribers is about one guinea per number. 

According to an order of the Emperor Francis II. the niversityy of 
Cracow will, jn fature, have a chair for theoretical and practical surgery, with 
a salary of 1500 florins; one for the theory and practice of midwifery, the 
Jectures to be read in Latin, with a salary of 1500 florins; one for veterinary 
medicine, with 1660 florins; and one for anatomy and physiology; with 1500 
florins, ’ 

The Spanish navigator, Malaspina, has at length been res to his 
liberty ; and the pyblic will probably, soon be gratified’by the rance of 
his Voyage round the World, which he has hitheiilie beem prevented from 
completing. 3 . 

FINE ARTS. 4 

Tt must be highly gratifying to the lovers of the finelgrts,to be informed 
that a society of engravers has been formedunder the immediate patronage 
of his Royal highness the Prince of Wales, To alleviate the misfortgnes and 

Mniséties resulting from" sickness and the decays of nature, is the immediate © 
objec.of the Institution; and we have no doubt but the fuhdsierixing from 
thesubscriptions of artists, aided by the support which itijierits, and will no 
doubt obtain, not only fromthe levers of the arts, but from those who _enter- 
tain liberal and clei of the true interests of their countrys will 
yoy’ a to the support of those who, in spite of their exertions, may need 

puch aid, ; & 

The famous statue of the goddess Ceres, lately brought from the temple of 
Eleusis, by Messrs @larke and. Cripps, has begn.presented by them to the 
University of Cambridge, and now graces the staircase leading to the Uni- 
versity Library, on a handg@me pedestal, degygmed by Flaxman, from the ori- 
ginal in. the Portico of the Temple of Minet lias, at Athens. The sta- 
tue is one solid mass of marble, and weighs a.fon and half. , 

The fine gallery of pigtures painted byMubens, was lately opened for 
eo inspectiqn, in the falace of the Luxembourg at Paris, for the’ first 

| * time since the Reyolution. It is to continue open twice a w n Sundays 
ired, and Mondays. Thgugh this gallery is galled Rubens’ gall it contains 
- 4 ‘thespaintings of other celebrated artists. first room is ornamented with , 
‘iiose of Vernet, a celebrated French artifiy who painted all the sea-port 
Powns in France ; fothat isthe lomgegallery, called Rubens, where 
215 ate the chef d’ceuvres of that great artist. Among others is to be re- 
iged marked the crowning of Henry VI. of France, and his Queen Catharine 
ege, de Medigis. “The last room of all contains the paintings of Le Sueur, another 
Bat- celebrated French artist ‘paintedithe history of the life of St. Bruno 
P founder of the order of husians.: “Conéidered as the most ex ry 
lery ‘and seyere leader af Manks in the world. saree picttires were painted for 
ma the convent of Carthusiaggin Paris, and were hung up ing cones there ; 
ae, they are so finely paidfi that the late King of France thought proper to 
ker. | have them pyt into the ‘public Museum. In the same r shiere is a fine 
lish- Statue ting Le Sueur hinself, in the flower of yout andhis head 
ecu- encir ith a golden crown of glory. ' * 
n of There hasbeen lately erected in Place Dauphine, one of the squares of 
iled Paris, ‘a ‘statue by public subscription to the memory of General Desaix, 
r ine who tin Eset under the command of the First Consul, and followed 


ving haying been thrown into confusio} 
we| perished in the enterprise. There is nothing very rematkable in the work- 
ved tmanship of the statue, which is madeof stone ; the Genius of France is 
| to Tepresented holding thebust of General Desaix, which does not make a very 
peat striking appeataince ;_ hdWever this e is _satictioned by its utility, as it is 
rout @ Surroundedwitit a large circulapbaso , With continual flow of six — 
a _- ‘ae 2 +) 


he retrieved the e Of the day, but 


best” him afterwagds into Italy, when gir battle of nike a tfié French army 
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of water, which furnishes that quarter of Paris witha great desideratum. . 
The names of the subscribers for.the erecting of the Statue are inscribed 


round the bage. 


INOCULATION OF SHEEP, FOR THE SCAB. 
Count Sergi de Romanzow, of Petersburgh, bas just made a valuable 
discovery... He inoculated all his flock for the scab, and out of 2300 sheep, 
which were subjected to the process, not one died of the disease. 
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Births...2 In South-Andley-street, the 
Countess of Albemafle, of @daughter.—At 
his house in Guildford-street, the lady of 
James Mackintosh, esq. of a daughter.---- 
At Craven-hill, the of Sir William 


Beechey, of ason.—At his house in Blooms-* 


bury-square, the lady of Jehn Fowden Hin- 
dle, esq/of a daughter... At the Rectory- 
house, Finchley, the Jady of the reverend 
Ralph Worsley, ofa daughter.---In Baker- 
street, the right hon. Lady Charlotte Gould, 
of a son and heir@In Gloucester-place, 
the right hon, Lady Cathcart, of a scn.—- 
In Manckester-square, the lady of James 
Lawre |, esq, of aydaughter.—The lady of 
Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, at his house in 
Great Cumberland-place, of a son.y.-.In 
Hill-street, Lady Morpeth, of a daughter. 
- -At Somerset-place, Lady LouisaRModney, 


of a daughter. 8 

. Married. Lieut.-Col. Taylor the 
20th Light Dragoons, to Miss B daugh~ 
ter of John B. esq. M. P. for bury, 
—Richard Taylor, esq. of Charlt use, 
Sunbury, to Miss Martha Gibbo Idest 


daughter of Robert G. esq. of Manchester-. 


square-—Theaey. Daniel Fisher, D, D. of 
Hackney, io Elizabeth Toms, second 
daughter of the late rev. Isaac T. of @ad- 
leigh, Suffolk.—Miss Morgan, dng of 
John M. esq. of the Inner'lemple, toJohn 
Foster, esq. of Brick-hill, are 
Mr. Milner, son of Sir William M. to Miss 
Clemeuts, grand-daughter of the right hon. 
John Beresford...Colonel Hammond, ‘of 
St. James’s-square, to Miss King, daughter 
of Sir Richd. K. bart. of Devonshire-place, 
— Captain Cuthbert, of the Royal avy, 
to Miss Willock, daughter of the late Alex- 
ander W. esq. of Bedford-square.s... At 
St. George’s, Hanovéf-square, Capt. Lang- 
ford, “of the’ Royal Navy, to Miss Rams- 
bottom, of Wi . The Captain, assisted 
by a rope-laddéf, had, early in the morn- 
ing, borneeff his fair prize from her bed- 
chamber, to which she had been confined 
by her relations; @id having, by means of 
@ prior consent, obtained the necessary do- 
cuments: {rom .Doctors’-commons, he. had 
secured her by theisilken bancs of Hymen, 
whilst a sharp pera was maintained on 
the northern road, of the supposition that 
the fugitives were embarked for Gretna- 
green.— Lord Graves, son of the late Ade 
miral G, to Lady Mary Paget, youngest 
daughter of the Earl of Uxbridge. : 

Died. ——-In Bromptoa-sow, Knights 


bridge, thé lady of William Geddes, esq” 
of Warrington; Lancashire.—The rev. Sam: 
rper, F. R. S. upwards of 47 years li- 
rian of the British Museum, and 37 years 
chaplain-of the Foundling Hospital. .. In 
Grafton-street, Fitzsoy-square, the lady of 
Captain Hughes.—In Fludyer-street, West- 
minster, Captain John Mackey, aged: 65, 
—At Charing-cross, Mr. John Walter, 
wards of 40 years a bookseller there 
his house in Great Cumberland-place, 
the 65th year of bis age, Wm. Blake, sq. 
of South Carolina. . . Iu Sackvillestreet, the 
lady of Si les Mitchell.—At Highgate, 
Mr, Rob. Brooke, Jaw-bookselles, of Bell- 
yard, Lincoln’s-inn, aged 54 After:a 
lingering illness, aged 76, Edward Gordon, 
esq. of Bromley.—At his house in Twicken- 
ham, much lamented, Edward Jronside, 
esq. eldest son of the late Alderman Iron 
side, bankér, of Lombard-street. = . At Ted- 
dington, the rev. Philip Auneas Mackenzie, 
M. A. of St. John’s-college, Cambrid 
many yéafs minister of that: parish. 
memory ofighis deserving man, early called. 
to a happy eternity, will belong endeared 
to all who knew him. In every relation of 
life in whieh he stood, whether as a son, a 
brother, ora friend, his example was equal-” 
ly worthy imitation ; in hins the chyrchhhas:. 
lost ‘One ofits firmest pillarsy since. 
“i predomi feature in his,charat 
aid society. at e has to regret an 
proving and chearful companion.:-—-Jn his’ 
80th year, General Smith, formerly com- 
mander in chief in % he.rogé from the 
lowest ‘a in the army to the high station 
he had ed. He is the person whom 
Foote introduced in one of his comedies unm, 
der the name ‘of “ Sir Matthew Mite.” 
The Geneeliwce, in early life, w* cheese- * 
monger,” ir Queen-street,:Lincoln’s- 
inn-fields; bat abandoned. that calling to 
try his fortune in India, Wherg@he acquired 
considerable wealth, which bee 
augmeritéd by uncommon su in play 
since’ his return to this country. @It.is well 
known that heystrongly resented Foote’s 
dramatic attack, called uponithe satiri- 
cal wag for the purpose of o ing satis- 
fagtion. He began with @ angry, tone. 
“So, sir, you tdke people off.” “ Oh yes,” 
said Foote, who saw the danger which threat- 
ened him, “and I can take myself off ;” 
when he suddenly “ retreated” from the 


P, fended ral.....Mr. Evans, late r 
jp otfe gone M Wee 


ey od WP * 
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bookseller in Paternoster-row. He drop- 
ped down dead, whilst conversing with a 
person in Chapter-house-court. e had 
retired from business some years. By his 
will, it appears, he has left 80001. to a Mr. 
Brown, who has lived shopman for some 
years at Messrs. J.ongman and Rees, in the 
same row, with whom he formerly lived in 
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habits of friendship: To his wife, with 
whom he has not lived during the last five 
years, he has-bequeathed 401. a year > and 
also 201. a year to a niece. Mr. Evans re- 
quested, in his will, that he might be buried 
without a coffin oc shroud, ang that the 
whole of his funeral expense should not ex- 
ceed 40s. ! ; ' 








PROVINCIAL 


{ 
, BERKSHIRE, , 
Married.———At Kingston Lisle, William 

Ward Jackson, esq. of Normanby, York- 
shire, to Miss Louisa Martin Atkins, young- 
est sister of Edward Martin A. esq. of the 
former place.——John Trower, esq. of Berke- 
ley-square, London, to Miss James, eldest 
daughter ‘of Sir Walter J. bart. of Langley- 
hall.---At- Cookham, William Poulton, esq. 
.to Miss C. Payn, daughter of James P. esq. 
of Maidenhead. ieee 
Died.—In London, Mrs. Swabey, wife 
of Maurice S. esq. L. L. D. of Langley. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Rirth.-——-At Hitcbendon, the lady of 
Major D’Urban, of a son, 
ied. ——-At Leekhamstead, Letitia, the 
wife of the rev. John Theodore Archibald 
Reed. + ‘ ” 
CHESHIRE. , 
Birth.——In Chester, the lady of Sir 
. Robert Vanghan,, bart. of a son and heir. 
Married. ——At Chester, Mr. John Wil- 
liams, of Liverpool, to Miss Martha Sim- 
cock, of Werwen, near Chester.-At the 

Collegiate Church, Manchester, the rev. 

Edward Higginson,. of Stockport, to Miss 

. Sarah Marshall, of the former place.-—-At 
Great*Budworth, Mr. Charles New 

ant, of Liverpool, to Miss Jane stubbe 
ter of .Mr. John S. orthwich,---- 
At Hale, Laneéashire,.Ge John Legh,» 
esq. of Highlegh, in this county, to Miss 
Blackburne, eldest daughter‘of John B. esq. 
M. P. for the couptyef Lancasteraig 
Died.——-In thé prime of life, Mr. C. D. 
Henchman, of Chester, attorne map 
@iversally respected,- and who will. 
, be sincerely, regretted by everyone who 
knew him. * a¥ 5 
LORNWALL, 
Married. At Madton “@hurch, Dir. 


Thomas Realy-of the town of Penzance, to 


Miss M berthy, of the same place, 
after a coltship of 18 years. At St, Ives, 
Mr. Robert Resugean, to Miss Jane Har- 
vey, of that place.--Mr. William Quick to. 
Miss Elizabeth Thomas, both of St. Ives. 
Died.——~Mrs. Walker, of Lostwithiel, 
telict of the rév. James W. of Lanlivery, 
aged 84, after a lingering illness, which 
bore with the most patient resignation. She 
was a good christian, an affectionate parent, 
@sincere friend, and a kind mistress, She 


@ 


7” ‘ 


et 


a a hand alway: 
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had a heart ever alive to i arity, 
n to relieve distress. 
y her death the poor have lost a liberal 
benefactress, and the public a most respect- 
able character.--At Bodmia,inthe76th year 
of his age Mr. Cock, late of St. Mawes. 
CUMBERLAND. ‘ 
Married. ——At Workingtun, by the rev. 
Mr. How, Mr. John Christian Udale,.soa 
of C. U. esy. to Miss Falcon, daughter of 
the late Mr. M. F. of that towm,--—At the 
same place, Mr. Denbys@f London, mef- 
chant, to Miss Isabella Falcon, sister to 
the above-mentioned lady. At Carlisle, 
Matthew Taylor, writer, im Glasgow, to 
Miss Mary- Wilson, daughter of Alexander 
W. esq. banker, at the former place.—At 
Whitehaven, Mr. David Broadfoot, of Belly 
liestown, to Mrs. M‘Dowall, 
e late Mr. M‘D. of Hopes, and 
r-of Mrs. Elizabeth Simpson, 
place. 
t Egremont, in the 66th year 
, aud greatly respected, 
Jacksoul Meise of John J. esqs-formerly of 
Whitehaven.--At Brow Top, near Keswick, 
Mr. Henry: Sewell, aged 68...At Carlisle, 
John Lawrence, one of.the i belong~ 
ing toggle garrison there.—In ch-street, 
Carli rs. Gosling, wife of Mr. G. spir 
rit-un t—<At Workington, deeply la> 
mented; Mr. Wilton Wood, ship-builder, 
in his 48th-year. His truly exemplary cha- 
racter, and meritorious conduct through 
life, in the several capacities of husband, 
father, and friend, justly rendered him:the 
object of universal esteem. He supported, 
with pious fortitude and Christian resi 
tion, the painful indisposition. which 
prived society of so acknow. an‘orna- 
ment. Few have moregniformly exhibited 
the domestic, the social, and the Christian 
virtues. To the poor he, wawsat all times 
compassionate and charitihe : as @ mer 
chant, he was upright and honourable; and 
as a mau, benevolent, hospitablé and hu- 
mane.: in short, the uniform tenor ef his 
life. was,. to promote “‘ peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men.” 
DERBYSHIS 
Died.——By a fajl fromhis horse, Mr. 
Isaac Evans, of One of his sons, 
some time ago, was accidentally shot dead ; 
another of his sons, shooting sooks, a few 
Ff. days 
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days ago, the gun burst, and shattered his 
hand; immediate amputation took place, 
and he is'in a fair way of recovery. And, 
about ten months since, his daughter (an 
infant) was scalded to death... Mr. Rich. 
White, @f Tideswell, gent...Mrs. Wilmot, 
widow of the late Francis Baddon W. esq. 
of Spondon. 
DEVONSHIRE. 

Died; —— At an advanced~ age, John 
Blagdon, esq. of Northcote-house, and 
father of. Mrs. Neale, of Boddington 
Manor-house, neat Cheltenham; a gen- 
tlemag of the mildést manners, and most 
«bene ‘heart.. The late George Blag- 


-don Westcott; esq. @#ho so bravely icf, 


‘the Majestic into her perilous station at th 
battle of the Nile, whose lamented fate and 
‘memory is to bé perpetuated by the public 
gratitude of hiscountry, was related to, and 
‘received from him his name, and they pass- 
ed through life in habits of the closest friend- 
ship.—Beloved and Jamented by all who 
knew her, Mis.:Huco, wife of Mr. H. of 
-Crediton,;#and daughter of the late John 
Palmer, esq. ofPlympton.—At Cote, near 
Martock, much lamented, the rev. Joseph 
Stafford, late curate of Sherborne. —The 
Dowager Lady Rogers, mother-in-law of 
the late Sir Fred. Leman R. bart.—Much 
respected, Mr. Edward Davie, postmaster, 
of Barnstaple...Mr. Noake, of Wraxallj:in 
this county, whilst walking imhis farm-yard, 
dropped down and instantly, expited. His 
death is sincerely regretted by o knew 
him ; he was a truly honest ,.At Hen- 
Stridge, very much Jamented, Mts. Martin, 
wife of Mr. William M...At Exeter, Mrs. 
Parr, «wife of Dr. P. of that cit’ Mr. 
Joshua Williams, one of the proprietors in 
the General Rank, Exeter. 

a > DURHAM. 

Married.——At Gatéshead, Magifoseph 
Bourn, hop and sced merchant, rough, 
London, to Miss Jane Huntley, ‘Youngest 
daughter of John H. esq. of Gateshgaid.— 
At St. Oswald’s church in Durham, Mr. 
John Bland, hatter, to Miss Ann Hanter. 
«* Died. 
of the late Mr.-Thomas R. merchant, in 
Durham.—The infant son of. Matt. Woddi- 
fieldyesq. of the College, at the sam€ place. 
Much respected, agéd. 30, Mr. George 
Chrissop, late sub-organist of the Cathedral 
of Ddrham, ....At*his brothers honse in 
Stockton, ‘@fter a long illness, Mr. Milner, 
of Whitby,;“mercer and’ draper.----At the 
former place, Tian advanced age, Mrs. 
Wadeson, mother of Mr. Matthew W. of 
that placé.--At ditto, Mrs. Burgess, relict 
of Mr. B. late of that port, mariner.----Sin- 
oé@rely regretted, aged 26, Mrs. Wilkinson, 
wife of Thomas,W. esq. of Binchester, and 
eldest daughter ‘of the Jate hon. Thomas 


Lyon, of Hettom,”in this county.—At Dar- 


ham, ‘aged 27, Deborah Robinson, by 
whose death the valuable institution of the 


Sunday Schools has sustained a severe loss 


Aged 46, Mrs. Richmond,wife . 
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in an excellent teacher, whose unre niitting 
attention to the duties of her office way 
clearly evinced by the orderly conduet and 
constant improvement of her pupils, up- 
wards of fifty of whom attended her remains 
to the grave, and, by their ‘mournful de 
meanour, bore ample testimony of their du- 
tiful affection for their departed mistréss, 
What is highly creditable to the institution, 
this was the only-source from whence this 
exemplary character derived her education, 


ESSEX. 

Birth. —— At Forrest-hall, the lady of 
the rev. T. Bramstone Stane, of a son. 

Married. —+Mr. Abraham Curtis, of 
Great Bursted, aged 19, to Miss Sarah At- 
kins, of the same place, an agreeable wi- 
dow, endowed with every accomplishment 
to render the hymencal state truly: happy, 
at the age of 81.---Isaac Archer, of Fryars, 
Aythrop Roothing, to Miss Ann Chalk, 
daughter of Mr. Philemon Chalk, of High 
Easter... Mr. S. N. Brewster, of White 
Notley-hall, to Miss Burder, au liter of 
the. late John B. of Yeldham.. ~ Mi)Prior, 
of Prittlewell, to Miss Prince,of the same 
pla : ' 


Died.——At Felsted, at the advanced 


age of 84. years, Mrs. Wood, mother of 
Stephen W. esq. of Bicknells, in Barnston. 
. -At Rochford, in the 69th year of hisiage, 
the rev. Samuel Andrews. He had been 
pastor to the society of Protestant Dissen- 
ters thie, upwards of 35 years. ..In Hen- 
rietta-street, London, the ‘lady of Thomas 
Wright, esq. of Fitzwaltegs, in this county. 
The loss of this amiable Woman will not be 
confined to her sorrowing relatives; but be 
widely fémented by friends to whom sl 
was endeared, and the necessitous, wl 
her benevolence had sustained... ~AtSouth- 
minster, Mrs. Spurgin, wife of MrGeorge 
, $y brandy-merchant, leaving 14chi 


Mament her loss... After a lingering i 


which she boregyith Christian-fortitud 
mesignation, M¥8. Seabrook,:wite of Mr. W: 
S. jun. of Boreham... Much respected, Mr. 
Robert Appleby, ges Coggeshall... 
Mrs. Potter,-wife of" ae of Hole-farm, 
South Bemflect.. Sincerely regretted, the: 
Bey. slapeice, late rector of Little If 
dri Re don, in this county... Of a rapt 
— in the 27th year of her age, Miss 
ebecca Wilshire, only daughter of Mr. 
Ephraim Wagof®oggeshall. Her affable 
and, pleasin® manners, ignity of mind, 
and many amiable qual justly entitled 
her to the esteem of a nw and re- 
spectable acquaintance ; whio will long con- 
tinue 6 pay the tribute O£ affliction to the 
suemory of departed worth. , 
GLOUGESTERSHIRE. 
Married. Cirencester, Mr. Da- 
vies, of Ablington, to” Miss Fox, daughter 
of Mr, F. of the White-hart inn, at the for- 
mer place...At Creedwell, Mr. J.~ Harvey, 
of Winchcomb, to Miss Chevalier, of Es- 
cote, in Wiltshire... At Marshfield, John 
Edmund 
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¥dmund Stock, M. D. to Miss. Charlotte 
Shapland, of that.place. 
: Died. --- At an advanced age, Edward 
Sheppard, esq. of Gatcombe-park, near 
Minchinhampton, in this-county ; a gentle- 
man whose death will long be the subject of 
regret to all who had the pleastire of his ac- 
quaintance. --Mr. J. C. Jenner, surgeon, of 
Painswick ; a gentleman who, £0 liberality 
of sentiment, united great humanity, assi- 
daity, activity, and skill‘in higjprotession,: 
Amongst @ large circle of acquaintance, he 
has left many who sincerely deplore their 
loss in his removal...In don, aged 85, 
Mrs. Hardwick, mother of Mr. H. of the” 
College-court, Gloucester. . . At Gloucester, - 
aged-72, sincerely regretted,- Mr. Wake- 
field, owner... Mrs. Washbourn, wife of 
Mr. Thomas W. druggist ;‘ whose loss is 
most sincerely lamented by all her friends, 
--Myy. Jones, cork-cutter, of Borthgate- 
street, * 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Birt The lady. of Thomas Haines, 

esq. of Liverland, of ason and heir, a oe 


_seat of her father, John Proudma Lo 
‘Lenthall Earls. nga 


Married.----Captain Nash to Miss Ma- 
ria Duppa, of Leominster. 

Died. ----- At his seat at Stoke Edith, 
afigr a long and painful illness, the hon. 
Edward Foley, uncle to the present Lord 
F. and M. P. for Worcestershire which 
county he representéd in.several successive 
parliaments. Hi@gmarried Miss Hodgets, 
(only daughter and heiress of Thonias H. 
esq.) by whom he enjoyed the Pgestwood 
tate, in Worcestershire, in addifign to his 
own extensive possessions at Stoké Edith. 
He waga gentleman peculiarly distinguish- 
ed for the feos friendly, social, and compi- 
via habits of, lifé ; and while his menor 
i for hi8manly disinterestedness 
sefiator, so Will he be not regretted by 
avery large and most valuable circle’ of* 
friends, by whom he was me a ae 
teemed and. gespected...Mr. Locket, glass 
and car thither trestltics, of Hereford. . 
Mr. Jones, of Huntingdon, near the former 

e... Aged 73, Mr. Francis ‘Higinas, 

same place, formerly an eminent buil@ 
er. At Semington, Mr. $. Chapman, seal, 
--At Ross, mn the prime ofsife, ‘Miss Lewis, 
nilliner, of that place.. @eft@pm lingering. 
and painful illmgss, which he bore wit 
Christian fageitiife and resignation, Mr. 
Thomas wile, watch-maker, of Hereford ; 
# tender husbandsand affectionate sate 
Mrs. Bakes) latewine dealer, of the same 
place.. «Suddenly, Mr. Joli Robinson, off 
Pencreek€ourt, in theiparish of Goodrich. 
He had beenvon a visit to aneighbour ; 
and, on his return home,.ordered his sez- 
vant to make him some tea ; after which he 
desired to be led up stairs; wherh’ as he 
was proceeding to his chamber, he fell 
down, and expired without a groan, 

oe * 


om 


/ 
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HERTFORDSHIRE, 


Married. ----- At Walthamstow, Essex; 
Mr. William Bedford, of Hitchin, to Miss 
Eliz. Bedford... At Hertford, Mg. Dawes, 
of Brewer-street, London, to Mfs. Bath, 
relict of the late Mr: Neville B. of Bristol. 
--At Tring, T. Harding, esq. one of His 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the hun- 
dred of Dacorum, to Matilda tis 


daughter of John T. a labourer in that pa- 
rish. 

Died. ----At Holwe 
Young, esq. Mrs. Mar 
ee late Wm. F. e 


~Wn., 
er of 


he seat 
ulleg, di 


: “HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

Married. ---- At untigagen. J. Bed- 
ford, esq. to "Miss Hint, ofthe same place. 
--Mr. Dgeamp, of Hertford, to Miss Grif- 
fiths, of the Fountainann, Huntingdon. 

KENT. _ 

Birth.—The lady of J. Plumptre, esq. 
of a son, at his seat at Fredville. 

Married. ---- The rev. Edward Nares, 
rector of Biddenden, Keat, to Miss Cor- 
delia Adams, second daughter of Thomas 
A. esq. of Osborne-lodge, in this county. 
«-At Lewisham, T. Tanner, esq. to Mrs. 
Warner, only daughter of Captain George 
Simson, late of:the hon. East-India Com- 
palty’s service. 

ied.--—-AteDartford, Mrs. Fooks, wife 
of, Mr. Faplicitor, of that place, and eldest 
daughte John Talbot, esq. of Stone- 
castle. .< nterden, in the ¢5th year of 
her age, Sawyer, second:daugh- 

d ohn S.. At Margate, Miss Ann 
Burnley, @ldest daughter of Hardin B. esq. 
of Brunswick-square. . . At Chislettf the rev. 
Mr. Verdun, curate of that,parish..-At 
Pembury, of which parish led been vi- 
cara 50 ycars,'the rev. Jolin Whitaker, 
A. M. 9@&Queen's-college, Oxford, whose 
memory is trilly venerable for the most 
consgientious discharge of his pastoral du- 
ties, and for an extraordinary skill in divine 
learning, accompanied with a true zeal for 
the interest of religion and virtue 
Waltham, Sarah Nickar, widow, aged 97} 
who, by her owmindustry, had brought up 
a large family, having had 12 childregy9 . 
of whom lived to‘Be grown up; g 
grand and great grandchildren. ne lived 
alone and unattended tll withima few days 
of her death, 7 

LANCASHT . 

Married. ----- Mr. Joseph Atkinson, spi- 
rit-merchant, to Miss Cannon, beth of Lan- 
caster.. .At Rochdale, Mr. Georgé Brassey, 
jun. of Buerton, in Cheshire, to Miss Chal 
a daughter of the late .... C. esq. 


Rochdale.. .Mr. W. Sta to Miss Har- 
riet Heathcote, drug the late “rev. 
Heriry H. rector alton, near Liver- 
pool;. .Mr. James Ben to: Miss Thorn- 
borrow; both of Lancaster... At Preston, » 


William Hutton, esq. of. Beetham, near 
Ff2 Milathrop, 
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Edward P. esq. of Preston... At Liverpool, 
Mr. Robert Fletcher, merchant, to Miss 
Andrews, daughter of the late Robert A. 
esq. of Rivington-hall, in this county.—At 
the same place, Mr. James H. Machell, 
merchant, to Miss Janet Welsh, Bold- 
street... At Ormskirk, Mr. Hugh Owen to 
Miss gh, both of that town...Mr.Wm. 
Henry 6 Miss Bayley, daughter of Thomas 
B. esq. both of Manchester... At Liverpool, 
Mr. Rich. Coates Downes, hatier, to.Miss 
Hobso@,. At the Friends Meeting-house, 
St. Helén‘s, Mr. James Bolton to Miss Mar- 
tha Fynneyfboth of Warrington. 
Died.—At Bristol, aged 28, Mr. Rob. 
Hand, of. Ewood, in this county, eldest son 
of the late Chafles H. esq. of Park-hall, in 


Staffordshire. .. At New Biggin,’ in Low . 


Furness, Mr. John Kéndall, aged 41 years, 
much respected Aged 24 years, Mrs. 
Wedgwood, wife of Mr. W. in St. Anne- 
street, Liverpoolj after a long and tedious 
indisposition, borne with Christian patience 
and fortitude... In the 73d year of his age, 
Mr. Hen. Harpur, of Woolton... Mr. Tho- 
mas Dickinson, merchant, of Liverpool... 
Much respected by all who had the plea- 
sure of her acquaintance, Mrs, Dalton, 
wife of Mr. James D. of Maitchester.2. Af- 
ter a short illness, most deservedly rea 
ed, Mrs. Heywood, relict of the late Mr. 
Thomas H. smallware manufagturer, “of 
Manchester. - *, 

LEICESTFRSHIR EM 
- Married. —- At Castlé” 


n, Mr. 
Robert Blount, attorney-at-law, eftLough- 
borough, to Miss Dalby, of the former 
place.....At Ratby, Mr. T. Bennett, of 
Kirby Muxloe,* to Miss Wright, of: New- 


town. “7 

Died. —- At Castle Donington, s@fter a 
lingering illness, Mr. Henshaw, draper and 
hatter, of that place, aged 31; a mat much 
regretted by his friends and numeroug‘ac- 

uaintance...At Belton, the rev. James 
lazebrook, vicar of that parish, and mini- 
ster of St. James’s, Latehford, near War- 
tington, Lancashire. He “was zealous in 
the ministry, and a sincefe#friend.to the 
established church, in support of which he 
more than once employed his.pen. His 
defence of infant baptism, in answer to 
Gilbert Wakefield, will ever be esteemed 
by all true members of the church...At 
Altona, SamuebBranbridge Alney, esq. of 
Lindley-hall, in this county. 
% LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Married. — At Samercotes, Mr. M. P. 
Bi Hubbard, of Louth, to Miss Leake, of 
the former place... Mr. Charles Mountain, 
architeet, late ull, to Miss Wilcocks, 
of Lincoln. . . At the parish church of Wraw- 
by, John Metcalfé, M.D. of Brigg, to Miss 
Bentley, eldest daughter of Henry B. esq. 
of the same place...George Harrison, esq. 
ee nT to Mrs. Scoley, of that place. 
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Milnthrop, to Miss Pedder, daughter of” 


Died.....At Riby Grave, near Castor, 
Marmaduke Tomline, esq. He had no near 
relation, and has left the greater part of his 
iy erty, to a considerable amount, to the 

ishop of Linceln...At his house in the 
Close of Lincoln, after a severe illness, 
which he bore with Christian fortitude, the 
rev. John Whitcomb, M. A, 26 years rector 
of Walesby, Wwicar of St. Martin, in that 
city, and,one of the prebendaries of the’ 
cathedral. en pe near Gainsbo. 
rough, Mr.Robert Stephenson, aged 40. - 

MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died. ~- At Chepstow, after a long ill. 
nessjiMr. Masterman, manager of the the. 
atres of Swansea, Carmarthen, &c. 

NORFOLK. . 

Died. -~ Mr. John Hare, of Kimber. 
ley ; to whose skill and activity as a sur. 
veyor the public are considerably indebted 
for the fovement of the roads im, this 
county... ndon, aged 85, Mir.Grthan, 


haberdashery of @Norwich... Mr. Sent 
r: orth 


Walsham... Aged 32, in co ence of: a 
fall from his hotge, Mr. Thoma&Crane, sur. 
geon, of Wem, in Shropshire, and son 
Mr. C. of St. Peter’s per Mountergate, in 
Norwich... After a few hours’ illness, at 
Ashill, in this county, Miss Ann Oldfield, 
second daughter of the late Mr: Edmund 
QO. Her indefatigable attention to business 
rendersiher loss ‘truly regretted by her -fa- 
mily and friends... Mich respected, aged 
15, Mr. Philip Hump e of Snoring... 
Miss Harvey, daughter . IH. esq. of 
Catton..,At Mr. Culling’s, in St. Andrew’s, 
Miss ried aughter of Mr. G. of Buckens 
ham, in“this‘county.. . Aged 26,-Miss Ma- 
ria Earl, daughter of Mr. E. of Ki 


igpwich.. .Greatly respected, 
; ey, of Thetford. It is 


ever lived moretruly beloved! 
éd by all classes who had ‘the 
knowing him ; nor can the’ lass of any one 
be-more sincerely a family 
and friends. ¥ B40 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE? , 
arritd—The rev. Henry Jéhn wa 
‘on, rector of Paston, in this county, 
Miss Louisa Symons, youngest ; 


of.Qromer, formerly an vonage 


ughter of 


the late it Galli esq. of Bury St. Ed- 
ds... At rough, % + 
Bq. Misa 


ld L. Ward, 


of Wimpole-street, , 
Ward, eldest daughter 
esq. of Guilsborough.. . 
ridgey@f Northampton, iss Adkins, of 
Ra rpe...Mr. Jo Miss 
EBreeman, of St#Martii’s Baron. 

Died.—Mrs; Fas@utt, wife of Mr. John 
F. of Eaton, mear Northampton... sAtWans-" 
ford, Mrs. Mitchell, widow, aged 48. 

NORTHUMBERLAND, 

Married. —-—-- At Lambert’s'sgate, Mr. 
John Parsons, corn-merchant, Alemouth, 
to Miss Isabella Sibbet Kell, dang - 
a 6 


r. Thétpas Ber- 


‘ 
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the late Mr. John K. brewer, in Alnwick, 
and niece of Adam Sibbet, esq. at Greensis. 
.-At Tynemouth charch, Mr. Garthside 
to Miss Reed, daughter of William R. esq. 
Dockwray-square, No ields, 

Died. —- At Dunse, aged 21, Mr. Tho- 
mas Cockburn, tobacconist, Berwick...At 
Downham, Major Wm. Forster, third son 
of Ralph F. esq. of Berwick» mpon Tweed. 
«At Berwick, Mrs. a a a 
aged 7.. sAged 83, Stephen Wright, esq. 
T adlictan ees, North-Bhields.. . At 
the Leazes, near Hexhamy{where she had 
been to attend the funerabiof her late sister, 
Mrs. Smith,) Miss Harrison, of Béling- 
ham, aged 65.....Mrs. Robinson, of St. 
John's-lane, Newcastle, aged 61, mother of 
Mr. R. of the house of Thompson and Ro- 
hinson, drapers, in Dean-street... At Hor- 
ton-Grange, aged 26, Mr. William Elliot, 
son of Mrs. E. ofthe Unicorsjimthe Bigg- 
market... At Workington, i prime of 
life, sincerely and : desgrvedly regretted, 
Mr. Wito » Wood, ship-builder.—-Ag the 
same pac in the 37th year of his"age, 
Mr. John m,. sail-clogh manufacturer. 
.-At North-Shields, the” rev. Mt. Ray, 
aged 80 years, 45 of which he was a minis- 
ter of a dissenting chapel at that place.. . 
At the same place, after a short illness, 
Thomas Smyth, M. D. aged 285; a man sin- 
cerely regretted by his numerous friends, 
not only for his professional-abilities, but 
his many social! virtyes. 

‘ NOTEENGHAMSHIRE. 
Birth, --—~ : 


tapletord-hall, the lady 

of George Sedley, esq. of-a son. , 
Married. -—- At Nottingha 

tington,-a gentleman of fortan Lanca- 
i Miss Matthews, of Sunderland, 


1. Far- 


r. Middlemore, banker, 


x, 


in, Newarks.%..Mr. Francis 
Grant, of the*Newcastle-Arms inn, West- 
Retford... .Mrs, Page, relict of Samuel P. 
gent. of Cheapside, Nottingham. . ...Mr. 
Langsdal@, of Kelham, near Newark; a 
man whostthough anxious in the extreme to 
tain fihes, was, to the poorkind 
nevolent ; as.a landlord, none could® 
more forbearing ; ag a master, he was g@fie- 
tous and hamane ; andjfgis loss as a neigh- 
bour will be long la Fo 
rccdaeck, ‘a 5 
Birth. #— AP Woodstock, the lady of 
the right hon. Lord Viscount Ashbrook, of 
a daughter. ss» : 
Married. --<- Mr. Wm, Hewlett, of Ox- 
ford, to Miss Meredith, af St. Clement’sile 
At Enshém, Mr. Thomas Charles Attwood, ” 
ae to Miss Igtitia Meads, 
both of that place.,.Mr. Bance, attorney- 
at-law, of Newbury, in the county of Berks, 
to Miss Arabella Justice, daughteFof Tho- 
mas J. esq. late of Sutton Courtney,. .The 
tev. Edward Payne, chaplain of Christ- 
church, to Miss Frances Wood, daughtes 


& 
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of Mr. W. of Stanton Harcourt. ..The rev. 
Edward Marshall, A. M. of Oriel-college, 
to Miss Churchill, only daughter of S. C. 
esq. of Deddington, in this county. 
ied. -»-- At Hook Norton, im this co. 
aged 41, greatly lamented by all who knew 
her, Mrs. Bailey, wife of Mr. James B. col- 
lector of excise, Bristol...Aged 44, Mr. 
James Price, collar-maker, in St. it’s, 
Oxford... At his hquse-in the Co ket, 
Mr. John Stevens, one of the yeomen Be- 
dells in the University of Oxford, a 
.-Suddenly, Wm: Palmée, 
of St. Peter’s i East, Oxfpr< 
Palmer died in a%¥imilar 
coming from Littlemore. 
R AND. & 
Murried. -— Mr. Snetth to Miss Fox, 
both of Uppinghames 
Died.—-Mr. Joseph Carpenter, farme®, 
of North-Luffenham, aged 41...Aged 64, 
Mrs. Ann Cox, of Barrowden...At Leigh, 
Miss Frances Bunting, daughter of the late 
Mr. B, grazier of that place. Th the 27th 
year of her age she fell-@ sacrifice to that 
disease so fatal to our fair countrywomen— 
the’ consumption. 
* SHROPSHIRE, 
Birth.«--The lady. of John Corbet, esq. 
of Sundorne,/@f a daughter. . 
4\Married. — Mr. William ‘Oakley, of 
Stapleton, to Miss A. Wilding, youngest 
daughtenef thelate Mr. Jobn W. of Shrews- 
bury...«At Welshpool, Mr. Benj. Pritchard 
to Mrs, Burley, of the Bulthey... 
Mr. Wil itkes, grocer and chandler, 
of Wellington, to Miss Chune, of Shiffnal. 
--At Shrewsbury, Wm. Simpson, M. D. of 
Hilton Cottage, Derbyshire; to Miss Powell, 
daughter of the late T. Pesq.of this town. 
.-AtTugford, Mr. B. Blocktéy, joiner and 
carpemter, of Barget, to Mrs. Hamliagton, 
of Balam-heath. Mr. Goode, of Ditton 
Priors, to Miss Price, of Leebotwood. . ... 
MrvWilliam Pugh, late of Bishop’s-castle, 
to Mrs. Bullock, widow of the late William 
B. esq...Mr. George Broughall, of Kinsell, 
to Miss A. Rawlins, of Shrewsbury...At 
Wroxeter, by#the rev. Mr. Dana, Lieut: 
Holme, of cio Marines, to Miss Har- 
riet Bennett, of Donnington. - te 
Dicd. — At Shrewsbury, Miss Browne, 
daughter of the fev. Mr. B. of Myfod, 
Montgomeryshire... . Mr. Hill, of the Bell; 
in Newport, aged. 29...On hi irth-day, 
aged 78, Robert Burtom, of Longuer, in 
this county, esq. He served the office of 
high sheriff in the year 1763, amd presented 
the address to the Throne, from this county, 
on the peace concluded that year, - In 1785 
he was treasurer to the Salop Infirmary,'as 
the oldest five-guinéa iiiscriber to that 
landable charity, and hich institution 
he was, from. its @tigii; @warniisupporter 
and cordial benefactor, For thé last five 
or six years-of his life he retired totally 
from the: world, making over his estates to 
his eldest son; but, before that period, he 
glways 
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always distributed chearfully to the poor ; 

and deserving merit: or real distress were 

never represented to him in vain. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, 

Married.—-Henry Boinagon,-M. D. of 
Batto,.to Miss Fanshawe, daughter of John 
F. esq. of Parsloes; Essex... At Queen’s- 
square chapel, Bath, Robert Kyrle Hutchi- 
son, 
Bulteelyidaughter of the late John B. esq. 
of Fleet-house, Devonshire...At: St. Au- 
gustine’s, Bristol, eine John George, of 
Swanse@'to#Miss Mary Magen, of Cardiff. 
--At e Paul's chureh, J. Slocombe, 
hat-manufactuger, of . Bfistol, to Miss Mor- 
gan, daughter of the late Mr, G. M. Bruns- 
wick-square. 

Died, —-- In®Brock = street, Bath, the 
right hon. Nathaniel Lord Harrowby: His 
Lordship was son to that eminent lawyer 
Sir Dudley Ryder ; .was born in 1735, and 
created a peer in 1776...At Farnborough, 
aged 24, Mr. Read, surgeon and apothe- 
cary... Mr. Edward Davie, post-master, of 
Barnstaple. ....At Clifton, aged'74, Mrs. 
Powell, widow .of the rey. Joshua P. vicar 
of Middlewich, Cheshire, and Monk-Nash, 


Glamorgan...Aged 74, at Berkeley, Mr,’ 


John Bick, late alderman o: of patecrough, 
and steward to the right hom’ the Earl of 
Berkeley... he rev..Mr. Safford, son of 
Mr. S. apothecary, in the Oldeiiarket, Bris- 

In Stanhope-street, Bath, Mrs. 
Wright, the lady of Captain Wia,At his 
house in Belyidere, the rev. Wm. Somer- 
ville, A. M.-of Dinder, itfthi yy pre- 
bendary of Wells, rector of. Someryilles As- 
ton, and vicar of Bibury, Gloucestershire. 
--At Pucklechurch, Mr. W. Nichols, an 
eminent graziervend butcher, of Bath... At 
her lodgings in,Bath, Mrs. Andrew, relict 
of the rev. James A. D. D. late peeben- 
dary of Rochester. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

Married.—-Mr. Henry Cole, of Stock- 
bridge, to Miss Wooldridge, of Broughton.: 
--At Basingstoke, by the rev. George Le- 
froy, the rev, James. Digweed, of Steven- 
ton, to Miss Lyford, of the former place. . . 
Mr. Reeder to Miss Jane Cook, daughter 
of Mr. Jetfery C. both of Newport, Isle of 

i Henry sRowland Harley, esq. 
bene Winchester, to Miss Raybould, of 
Great er dite late Win. London, eldest 
daughter e late Wm. R. esq. of Sutton 
Coldfield. , 

Died. ----- In the 61st year of his age, 
Ezekiel Mackilwain, esq. of Lymington, a 
Major in the hon. East-India Company’ 8 
service...Aged 69 years, Major-General 
Charles Jackman, of the Royal Marines, 
who served 46 sas an officer in that 
valuable corps, a as much respected in 
private, aswell as public life... Mr. Samuel 
Scutt, brewer, of Ringwood. .Mr. William 
Kernot, sen. a very eminent and reSpecta- 
ble builder, of Winchester.—In the 76th 
year of his age, after a lingering illness, 


_barrister-at-law, to Miss Diana.. 
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which he bore with Christtan fortitude, My! 
Giles Carter Barnes, many years a respect- 
able farmer, of Morestead... At Southamp- 
ton, Mrs. William Smith, wife of William: 
S. esq. and daughter of the late Dr. J. Sum. 
ner, provost of King’s-college.~—-Suddenly, 
at Fordingbridge, Mrs. Hobbs, aged 80 
years,—-At his house at Catisfield, in this 
county, Robert Biggs, esq. Vice-Admiral of 
the White.—At nchester, whither she © 
went for thé benéfit’ of her health, Mrs, 
Elizabeth French, relict of George F. esq. 
of East-street, sey. 

STAFFOR DSHIRF. 

*Mui¥ied. ---- Mr. Fairbanks, schoolmas- 
ter, of Stafford; to Miss Hill, of ent 
bridge. 

Died. --—- Iw the 74th year of his age, 
Mr. Samuel Humphries, of Huntingdon, in’ 
this county, many yeats proprietor of the 
stage _waggofis"from Walsall to Londoa,— 
At Hitckle rev. Rich. Adimer, aged 
66, formerly disséating minister, ot ge 
ley, Staffordshirés. ./ - At Burntw ear 
Lichfield, ,.Mr. Thomas Lane, ‘gen... Mr.: 
Booth, -6f ‘Pediiore-hall. . - Mr Benjamin 
Astle, butcher, Of Burton-upon-Trent.. .- 
Much lamented by her acquaintance, Mrs) 
Kendrick, wife of Mr. S. ‘K. of Bloxwich; 
near Walsall... Mr. Enoch Smith, of Cose+ 
ley ; and Miss Sarah Smith, son and daugh- 
ter of Mr. Johni§.coal-master, of the same 
place... Agéd 63) Mrs..Mary Biddle, wife 
of Mr. Joseph B. saddle fesoanaket; of. 
Walsall. 

SUFFOLK. 

Married,---Mr. P. 'T. ate) attorney, 
of Ipswichjito Miss C. Cook, of Little Wen- 
ham... ert Thompson, brewer, of 
a sl late of. Cambridge, gMiss 

Crick, of Bury. nuts) 

. ~~ Aged 45, “Mrs. Pur i 

R. P. surgeon, of B 

death took place about a mo 
They. have left six children to lament the 
loss of the best of parents. gaether sud- 
denl¥, in an advanced agey*Mr. Joseph 
Bird, shopkeeper, of Bradfield ‘@ombust, 
near Bury Aged 20, Miss, S® Abbott, 
el daughter of Mr. Thomas At yar 
méafler, of Needham-market.. . At his house 


in Mewmark=t, after a long and dingerin 


ilness, far adva in lite, the rev."Dr. : 
Faampton, a ge an highly esteemed; § 
fen ng a large circle of his 


ee see 
Much respected, Mr. John Tallent, farmer 

at Wrentham...Aged 31, Mrs. Goldsmith, 
wife of Mr. Thomas G. jun. of Ixworth. 
She was of a kind and volenit “dispo- 
sition; a tendef#mother,"and @ virtuous 


‘wife...In London, (where she was on a 


visit,) after'a short illness, Miss Déek, eld- 
est daughter of Mr. Philip D. of Bury, in’ 
the 19th year of her age. She was a young | 
person oftinost amiable disposition’and en-* 
gaging’ manners, whose premature loss is 
deeply regretted by her relatives and 
friends, In the 54th year of his age, sin-) 
cere ly 


? 
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cerely reorctted, Mr. John Pain, farmer, 
of Boxted, in this county,; leaving a wite 
and 7 children to. deplore his, irreparable 
loss. 

SURRY, 
. Birth——At Beddington, the lady of 
John West, esq. of a daughter. 

Married. ——At Mitcham, John Pepys, 
esq. of Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, to Miss Bond, eldest.daughter of 
the late J. B. esq. of the former place... 
At the Mansion-housey Gatewick, William 
Kelsey esq. to. Miss Serles, of’ Bletching- 
ley.. «At Mortlake, Mr.;Haldon, surgeon, 
of Wigmore-street, to Miss Richardson, of 
the former place...At Erith, Kent, Mx: 
James Dempster, of Baron House, Mitcham, 
to Mrs, Bundoch, widow of the late John B. 
esq. of the same place, 

Died. At his house at East Shun, 
William Browne, esq. of . Watling-street, 
London... At Stgrbro’-castlep*in. the 18th 
year of hex: age; the-eldest hter.of Sir 
Thomas Turton, bart..4At Woking, Mr. 
Win.-Garment. 4 

ml SUSSEX. ° 4) 
~ Married.-—Mr. ‘W. Hardham,. grocer, 
at Chichester, to Miss.-Elizabeth-Willard, 
daughter of N. W. esq. of East Dean... 
Mr. William Hardwick,: of Alfriston, to 
Miss Farncomby of Patcham. 

- Died. ——In child-bed, sincerely regret- 
ted, the wife of Mr.¢Samuel Smith, of 
Whalesbeach Farm, in the parish of East- 
Grinstead... Mr. Cox, master of the Uni- 
.¢orn inn, Chichester. 

. WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married. Mr. Charles’ Glover, . of 
Snow-hill, Birmingham, to Miss, Mansfeld, 
of Derby...Mr. John Naylor to.Miss Sa- 
tah Littleford, both of the above town... 
At Tottenham, Middlesex, by the ollie 


é 


Charles Cartis, H. C. Adams, esq. of; 
sty-hall, inthis county, to Miss Cortiggg 
est daughter of Sir William,C, bart. of Cul- 
lands-grove, Southgate...At St, Martin’s 
church, Me. John Mott, currier, to Miss 
Elizabeth Croughton;. both of Moor-street, 
Birmingham. ..Mr. W. Richards, of King’s 
Norton, toMiss Ann Millington... Mr. John 
Bpillipngo Miss Mary Pardoe,. bothgof. 
nowle...The rev. Mr. Knightley, of Off 
church, to Miss Martha Hall, of Stonlgy. 
-sAt'Birmingham, MraGriffith, attorney- 
at-law, of Liverpool, iss Webb, of oe 
former town...Mr. Jos.. Darby, of Greelle 
hillyfear Hales‘Owen, to Miss Cooks, of 
Rowley Regis... Mr. Wheeler, of Bidford, 
in this county, to Miss Ann Baker, of King- 
ton, Worcestershire. 

Died. —Aged 19, Edward Brooke, som 
of Mr. &. R. formerlysof Digbeth. - . After, 
a very long indisposition, at Moseley, Mrs.. 
Moody, wife of William M. esq. of Beau- 
desart, in this county... At. his, hoyse in 
Exeter, the rev. Radcliffe Scholefield, pas- 
tor, for many years, of the Old Meeting 
Society, in Birmingham, He adorned, by 
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his temper.and conduct, the religion which 
he preached, and was highly and deserved- 
ly respected by persons of, all classes and 
denominations.-——-Mrs, Jenkins, wife.of Mr. 
J. of Saltley-hall.. . After. ja short illness, 
Mr. Wilks, farmer, of Acock’s-green.... . 
Mrs. Wright, wife of Mr. W. W. of. St; 
Paul’s-square, Birmingham, - .Mrs,,.Mount- 
ford, wifeof Mr. J. M. of Northwood-street ; 
and Mrs. Howlett, wife of Mr. Tl s H. 
of Snow-hill, Birmingham... At, low; 
Edward Parsons, esq.,late of Onibury,, in, 
Shropshire... At the: same: place, after a 
long and severe illness,: which she bgge. with 
true Christian fortitude, Mrs,fsnn Dicken- 
son. ites in ys 
WILTSHIRE. ‘ 
Births. At Ford House, near Devizesy 
Mrs. Locke, of a son... Thg lady of Henry 
Biggs, esq. of Stockton: House, of a'son. 
Died In the 69th year of her ageg 
Mrs. Elizabeth Gauntlett, of Sherrington, 
. -In the 77th year of hisage, Hen. Dench, 
esq. of Cowesfield,- who was many years an 
attorney in Salisbury., «In the 47th year.of 
his age, Mr. J.. Ballard, plumber and gla- 
zier, of Warminster.. -In a fit of apoplexy, 
Mr, John Coleman, of Marlborough... Mr. 
George Read, carpenter and joiner, of La- 
verstock, sear Salisbury... ...Mrs..Martin; 
wife.of Mr, Qg@nond -Martin, of,the:Lord’s. 
Arms inn, Foygnt...Mrs.: Lawes, mother 
of Mr. L..s@pg of Salisbury, aged 93. 
*»., WORCESTERSHIRE, 


* 


Married.--—-At Kidderminster, Mr. T.. 
Moore, ot, Tardebigg, to Miss Pratt, of 
Clent, Scone = : 
_,Died.———At his. house at Malvern, after 
a lingering and painful indisposition, Elias 
Isaac, esq. one of the partners of the Old 
Bank, m Worcester,....Miss Newcomb; 
daughter of the late Mr. N. of Kiddermin 
ster... ° ooh ial 

x & YORKSHIRE. j . 

Birth.——At Marsk-hall, in Cleveland, 
the lady of the hon. Lawrence Dundas, M. 
P. for York, of a daughter. 

Married.——Capt.. M’Cleverty, of, the 
Marines, to. Miss E.. Maude; of Wakefield.. 
--Marmadake,Prickett, jun. esq. of Brid- 
lington, to Migs Eliza Prickett, daughter of 
of Paul P. esq. of Southampton-steeet, 
Bloomsbury, London. . .. . Mr..Hickson, of 
Woodhouse,» neagg Guisbrough, to.,Miss 
Charge, daughter of Mr. C. of Kirkby~ 
Fleetham, near Catterick.— At thie Friends’ 
Meeting-houses in Sheffield, Mr. .Thoinas 
Gooper, -of that. place, grocer, to.Miss D. 
Broadhead, . sister to Mr. James. B. of 
leeds... Mr.. Shepherd, of York, to Miss 
Forbes, eldest daughter of the late Peter E.. 
esq. Clerk of the Peace for the City and 
Liberty, of Westminster...At Bradford, J. 
H. Busk, esq. son: of Sir, W.: Busk,, bart. to 
Miss Martha Dawson,, daughter of J. D.. 
esq. of Royd’s-hall., . Mr. Cass, surgeon, 
(late apothegary.at the Leeds General In+ 
frmary,) to Miss Reader, daughter of Mrs 

ar 
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Mark R. all of Leeds... At Beverley, Mr. 
Robert Stephenson to Miss Harriet Rod- 
ford, daughter of Mr. Richard R. grocer, 
all of that place!..Mr. N. Nicholson, of 
Cawood, to Miss Rimington, ef Whit- 
church, near Leeds At the Friends’ 
Meeting-house, Mr. William English, mer- 
chant, to Miss Hird, daughter of the late 
Dr. H. all of Leeds. 

Died: —At Hartforth, near Richmond, 
Mrs, Raine, wife of the rev. Matthew R. 
of that place, and mother of the rev. Dr. 
R. master of Charterhouse-school, and of 
Jonathan R. esq. M. P..... Advanced in 
years, Mr. John Brogdenjof Bradford, at- 
torney - at-law.....At Aldborough, near 
Knaresborough, in the 73d year of her age, 
Mrs. Smithson, relict of the late Mark S. 
ésq. of that pléte.—Much lamented, at 
Kirkbride, in the 39th year of her age, 
Mrs. Metcalfe, wife of the rev. Francis M. 
and daughter of the late John Clough, esq. 
of York.----Aged 37, Mrs. Bunney, wife of 
Capt. Wm. B. ofthe ship Neva, of Hull.~- 
Aged 62, Mr. John Prudum, of Hull, for- 
merly of Hortisea. John Lumb, ésq. of 
Wakefield.—-In the 24th year of his age, 
Mr. Richard Coningworth, music-master in 
York.—-Mrs. Greaves, relict of Mr. G. of 
Leeds, merchant.—--In the 76th year of his 
age, Mr. Robert Hartley, fax-dresser, in 

ork.—At South-Cave, agé@ 73, Mrs. Sis- 
sons, of that place.. ,At her hotse in York, 
after a long and painful illness, Mrs. Ren- 
nie, eldest daighter of the late Codrifgton 
John Priffick, esq, of the same place.—At 
Stockton, Mrs. Burgess, reli¢t of Mr. B, 
late of that port, mariner...At Whitby, 
aged 70 years, Mrs. Stubley, widow..... 
Aged 64, Mrs. Reed, widow of the late 
Mr. Wn. R. ship-owner. 
WALES. 

Married. ~-- At Overton, Flintshire, G. 
Kenyon, esq. of Ceir, Denbighshire, to 
Miss Price, daughter of the late Francis 
Berry P. esq. of Bryn-y-pys, Flintshire... 
At Llanffinnan, in Anglesea, Richard Ed- 
wards, of Nanhoran, esq. Lieut.-Colonel of 
the Carnarvonshire royal regiment of mili- 
tia, to Miss Lloyd, only daughter of Rich. 
L. of Rhosbeirio, esq. 

Died.—-At his seat, Ve tyayad, in the 
county of Brecon, Captain Thomas Hughes 
Williams, of the 24th régiment of foot, in 
the 22d year of his age... At Trecoon, near 
Haverfordwest, Mrs. Martha Vaughan, sis- 
ter to the late Admiral V. and the last sur- 
vivor of an ancient afd much-respected fa- 
mily. The sighs and tears of the numerous 
poor in the vicinity of her residence will 
record, better than words, her constant and 
extensive charities, and their unfeigned 
grief at the loss:of their amiable benefac- 
tress. As she livéd, she died—in peace-—- 
full of faith—.and in sure and certain hope 
of a blessed immortality...At Pentre, near 
Ferdignn, Miss Saunders, of that place. 

survived her eldest sister but a few 
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weeks. The tears and lamentations of the 
sorrowing-poor in their neighbourhood cons 
stitute the best eulogiuin on the goodness 
and benevolence of these very amiable wo- 
men...In child-bed, of her third child, and 
in the 20th year of her age, Mrs. Fortune, 
wife of William Fy esq. of Haverfordwest, 
and daughter of John Savery, esq. banker, 
Bristol. In this lovely and amiable young 
lady were united the endearing qualities of 
the dutiful daughter, the affectionate wife; 
the fond mother, and the good Christian, 
The affability of her disposition, and the | 
sweet and unaffected simplicity of her man- 
ners, gained her'the love and esteem of all 
who knew her ; and her death is so sincere- 
ly lamented in the place of her residence, 
that a gloom pervades the whole circle of 
her acquaintance, in that neighbourhood, 
on the melancholy occasion. 
SCOTLAND. 

Died.--—- At: Spandau, in the 73d year 
of his age, Jamies Francis Edward Scott, s 
general in the Prussian service, command: 
ant of the fortress of Spandau, and ‘knight 
of the Order of Merit; an honour conferred 
on him by’Frederick the Great. He was 
eldest son of the late William Scott, esq. of 
Auchtidonald, Aberdeenshire, and had been 
55 years in the Prussian service...At the 
Manse of Wemyss, Fifeshire, Daniel Gib; 
esq. son of the late rev. George G. minister 
of the parish of Abbotshall, and upwards 
of 17 year8‘surgéon in ordinary to His Ma 
jesty’s household, London... At his house; 
TheGrove, near Aberdeen, in the 79th year 
of his age, the rev. Dr. Brown, universally 
regretted and respected. 

IRELAND. 

Died. -— In Mountjoy-square, ‘Dublin, 
Lady Synnot, wife of Sir Walter §...To 
theinexpressible regret of his neterous 

iénds, at Castlebar, D. Browneé,-of Prea- 

» €8q. Major in the S, Mayo militia. Hé 
was, indeed, that finished gentleman, whose 
polished manners claimed esteem----brave, 
generous, and just-—the gallant soldier, and 
the steady friend---if forms of woe can indi- 
cate real grief, it may be truly said no man 
has more lumented died. His remains were 
interred in the family burial-place at Straidjy 
with military honours, attended by 


North-Mayo militia, a troop of the 


Dragoon Guards, and Turlo Yeomanty.-— 


tne falls, neat Belfast, aged 68, Mrs. 
Burden, relict of Mr, Francis B. of 
Lisburn.---William Rainey, of Greenville, 
in the county of Down, esq.---At Rock-hill, 
in the county of Limerick, Mrs. Sandes, 
wife of John S. of Moyvane, in the county 
of Kerry, se Ballynoe, in the same, 
county, Miss Eliza Massy, aged 22 years, 
daughter of the late Mr. John Mi of the 
said place.-—-At Lisbon, whither he had 
gone for the recovery of his health, Corn. 

'yne, esq. M. D.....At Clonmel, Mrs. 
Greene, widow of the late Wm. Greene, 


-€sq.-and sister to Ambrose Lane, sq. 





